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Northeastern!  University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  for  young  men  a  broad  program  of 
college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation 
for  the  understanding  of  modern  culture, 
social  relations,  and  technical  achieve¬ 
ment.  Students  may  concentrate  in  any 
of  the  following  fields:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physics,  and  English  (including 
an  option  in  Journalism).  Pre-Medical, 
Pre-Dental  and  Pre-Legal  courses  are 
offered.  Varied  opportunities  available  for 
vocational  specialization.  Degree:  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


College  of  Engineering 

Offers  for  young  men  curricula  in  Civil, 
Mechanical  (with  Air-Conditioning,  and 
Aeronautical  options),  Electrical.  Chemi¬ 
cal,  and  Industrial  Engineering.  Class¬ 
room  study  is  supplemented  by  experi¬ 
ment  and  research  in  well-equipped  lab¬ 
oratories.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  professional  field  of  specialization. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  for  young  men  the  following  curricula:  Accounting,  Marketing  and 
Advertising,  and  Industrial  Administration.  Each  curriculum  provides  a 


sound  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
special  courses  devoted  to  the  various 
of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 


School  of  Law 

Offers  three-year  day  and  four-year  eve¬ 
ning  undergraduate  programs  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  one-half  of  the  work  accepted  for 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  an  approved  col¬ 
lege  or  its  full  equivalent  required  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  undergraduate  programs.  Case 
method  of  instruction. 

The  School  also  offers  a  two-year  eve¬ 
ning  program  open  to  graduates  of  ap¬ 
proved  law  schools  and  leading  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Laws.  Undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  admit  men  and 
women. 


business  practice  and  culminates  in 
professional  fields.  Degree:  Bachelor 


School  of  Business 

Offers  curricula  through  evening  classes 
in  Accounting,  Industrial  Management, 
Distributive  Management,  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Business,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  in 
specified  fields.  Preparation  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations.  A  special  four-year  curric¬ 
ulum  in  Law  and  Business  Management 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  degree  with  appropriate  specifica¬ 
tion  is  also  offered.  Shorter  programs 
may  be  arranged.  Co-educational. 


Evening  Courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Certain  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  offered  during  evening  hours 
affording  concentration  in  Economics,  English.  History  and  Government  or 
Social  Science.  A  special  program  preparing  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Law  is  also  available.  The  program  is  equivalent  in  hours  to  one-half  the 
requirement  for  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  Associate  in  Arts  title  conferred. 
Co-educational. 


Co-operative  Plan 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering  and  Business  Administration  offer  day  pro- 
gi’ams  for  men  only,  and  are  conducted  on  the  co-opei-ative  plan.  After  the  freshman 
year,  students  may  alternate  their  periods  of  study  with  periods  of  work  in  the  employ 
of  business  or  industrial  concerns  at  ten-week  intervals.  Under  this  plan  they  gain  valu¬ 
able  experience  and  earn  a  large  part  of  their  college  expenses. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  Class  of  1942  is  the  first  class  to  be  graduated 
from  Woburn  High  School  during  World  War  II.  It 
is,  indeed,  likely  that  many  of  the  members  of  this  class 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  our  country  in  its  greatest 
hour  of  crisis.  It  is  also  likely  that  some  of  our  class¬ 
mates  will  give  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country. 

When  we  began  our  school  year  last  September,  few, 
if  any  of  us,  foresaw  that  we  would  be  engaged  in  this 
tremendous  struggle  by  June.  Even  when  war  broke 
out,  most  of  us  failed  to  take  the  situation  seriously.  We 
went  about  our  way  of  life  as  usual  and  continued  to 
carry  out  our  daily  tasks  as  we  were  accustomed.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  our  pre¬ 
dicament.  Many  factors  have  contributed  to  our  sud¬ 
den  awakening:  Woburn  boys  in  Australia  in  the  middle 
of  the  war  zone;  Woburn  boys  killed  in  action  on  land 
and  sea;  United  States  ships  sunk  within  sight  of 
American  shores;  rationing  of  sugar  and  other  com¬ 
modities;  actions  of  saboteurs  in  destroying  or  delaying 
our  war  industries;  increased  working  hours;  increased 
taxation. 

We  did  not  want  war;  war  was  forced  upon  us  trai¬ 
torously.  When  war  did  come,  however,  we  accepted  it. 

We  are  in  this  war;  we  are  in  it  all  the  way,”  our  Presi¬ 
dent  has  declared.  By  the  phrase  "all  the  way”  he  did 
not  mean  just  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines;  he  meant 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  these  United  States; 
he  meant  you  and  me. 

The  outcome  of  this  conflict  to  save  the  world  will  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  very  young  men  of  this 
country.  These  young  men  include,  for  the  most  part, 
recent  graduates,  present  graduates,  and  graduates  of  the 
near  future.  Whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  each  one  of 
us  in  this  war,  all  may  feel  certain  that  each  one  of  us 
will  be  doing  his  part,  whether  on  the  battlefield  or  the 
home  front,  to  save  the  heritage  which  is  so  dear  to  us 
that  we  would  die  for  it. 

Francis  McGann,  ’42, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


A  CHALLENGE 

From  the  security  of  our  classrooms  we  seniors  look 
ahead  to  the  future,  and  to  what  is  awaiting  us.  We 
see  a  world  gone  mad  with  hate  and  greed.  We  see 
our  country  accumulating  gigantic  debts  which  we  shall 
have  to  pay.  A  terrible  fear  grips  us,  a  fear  of  the  size 
of  the  job;  and  we  wonder  if  we  can  accomplish  it. 


Yet  we  know  we  have  the  ability  and  the  courage  to 
build  a  better  world;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
ing  sure  that  this  reconstruction  of  the  world,  when  it 
is  accomplished — and  it  will  be — will  rank  as  the  great¬ 
est  ever  performed. 

How  we  can  best  fit  ourselves,  no  one  can  say.  No 
one  knows  what  qualities  are  going  to  be  needed  most; 
but  one  thing  is  sure:  leaders  must  be  developed.  The 
class  of  1942  leads  the  youth  of  today  into  the  turmoil 
which  is  the  world.  It  will  be  the  representation  of 
what  the  young  people  of  this  great  nation  can  do.  We, 
the  graduates  of  today,  the  men  of  tomorrow,  must  ac¬ 
cept  this  challenge.  We  must  wave  the  torch  of  lib¬ 
erty  high,  and  trace  with  its  black  smoke  across  the  face 
of  the  earth  the  words,  "The  American  Way  of  Life  Is 
the  Best  Way  and  It  Shall  Survive.” 

David  Wilcox,  ’42. 


LIVE  IT  RIGHT 

The  most  powerful  and  effective  weapons  which  we 
have  at  our  command  are  our  own  individual  lives.  They 
can  be  important  factors  for  either  right  or  wrong  as  the 
desires  of  our  minds  dictate.  Now,  when  every  con¬ 
structive  life  is  of  such  value  to  our  country,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  subdue  and,  if  necessary,  entirely  elimi¬ 
nate  any  desire  that  might  have  the  remotest  possibility 
of  exerting  an  undermining  influence  on  the  type  of 
person  we  should  be. 

Every  day  men  are  dying,  sacrificing  their  lives  will¬ 
ingly,  that  we  may  live.  Would  they  die  so  willingly  if 
they  thought  we  were  sitting  back  and  letting  the  other 
fellow  do  the  work  and  carry  the  responsibilities?  Would 
they  fight  our  battles  so  unselfishly  if  they  had  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  that  we  were  living  frivolous  and  irresponsible 
lives?  The  answer,  I  trust,  is  obvious. 

We  must  use  every  resource  within  our  power,  every 
fleeting  moment  granted  to  us,  to  make  our  lives  more 
valuable  and  more  useful  to  our  country  and  to  hu¬ 
manity. 

We  still  have  the  right  to  decide  what  our  lives  shall 
be.  Such  a  decision,  particularly  in  times  as  these, 
must  be  directed  toward  but  one  outcome.  The  future 
of  the  world  depends  upon  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
youth  of  today.  May  God  grant  us  wisdom  and  a  fore¬ 
sight,  that  our  desires,  expressed  in  our  decisions,  may  be 
what  they  ought. 


William  Nicholson,  ’42. 


Class  Day  and  Commencement  Parts 


CLASS  DAY  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

by  Robert  E.  Roche 

We,  the  class  of  1942,  are  proud  and  happy  to  wel¬ 
come  you  to  our  Class  Day  exercises.  When  we  entered 
the  Senior  High  School  in  September,  three  years  ago, 
our  goal  seemed  very  far  away  in  the  dim  distance.  Now, 
we  shall  have  reached  it  when  we  receive  our  diplomas 
on  Tuesday  evening.  At  times,  we  found  the  road 
rough  and  hard  to  travel,  but  at  other  times  it  was 
smooth  and  bordered  with  flowers.  On  the  whole,  the 
years  have  been  happy,  and  we  fully  realize  that  we 
could  not  have  taken  this  journey  of  ours  had  it  not 
been  for  you,  our  parents,  who  have  made  tremendous 
sacrifices  that  we  might  have,  in  many  cases,  a  better 
education  than  you  yourselves  were  privileged  to  receive. 
For  this  we  owe  you  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  repay.  Our  hearts  are  filled 
with  gratitude  also  for  our  faithful  teachers,  who  have 
been  our  guiding  lights,  pointing  the  way  to  greater 
development. 

Now,  today,  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world,  a  world  of  action,  you  are  beside  us,  wishing  us  a 
most  sincere  "Godspeed”  and  we  thank  you.  We  look 
forth  into  the  future  with  courage  and  hope,  realizing 
full  well  the  work  we  must  do  and  the  sacrifices  we 
must  make.  We  are  ready  to  meet  that  challenge.  We 
cannot  fail  if  we  but  hold  fast  to  those  principles  that 
have  been  taught  us  here.  What  we  have  gained  can 
never  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  a  knowledge  which 
will  make  our  lives  more  enjoyable,  more  courageous, 
and  more  sincere. 

However,  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  our  hearts  this 
afternoon,  for  it  is  hard  to  leave  this  school  we  have 
grown  to  love  in  the  passing  years.  Yet  in  the  truest 
sense,  we  are  not  leaving  it.  Its  spirit  will  go  with  us 
constantly  wherever  our  paths  may  lead.  As  we  grow 
older  and  the  cloak  of  experience  descends  upon  us,  the 
fondest  memories  of  Woburn  High  School  will  cling  to 
us,  and  the  friends  we  have  made  will  be  endeared  to  us 
by  &n  everlasting  tie. 

Though  discouragement  and  hardship  will  surely 
come,  and  we  know  we  shall,  for  a  time,  be  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  sea  of  discord  and  strife,  it  cannot  last.  Because 
of  the  noble  ideals  of  right  living  that  have  been  in¬ 
stilled  in  us  by  our  principal  and  teachers,  we  go  forth 
into  this  busy  and  troubled  world  with  unbounded 
hope,  courage,  and  faith. 

CLASS  HISTORY 

by  Norman  Larson 

We,  the  class  of  1942,  are  on  the  eve  of  our  life 
career.  We  have  taken  one  wise  step  towards  success; 
we  have  completed  our  high  school  course.  Many  of  us 


will  continue  our  education;  and,  undoubtedly,  a  few 
will  win  important  positions. 

Before  we  part,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a  brief 
review  of  our  senior  high  school  years.  If  any  facts 
have  been  omitted,  it  is  because  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  go  into  detail. 

Our  class  numbered  230  when  we  first  made  a  dazed 
and  undignified  entrance  on  the  opening  day  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939-  Graduation  seemed  a  long  way  off,  and 
we  knew  a  hard  struggle  faced  us.  In  various  fields, 
some  of  us  have  won  outstanding  places. 

During  our  sophomore  year,  several  events  of  con¬ 
sequence  occurred.  Constance  Hatson  represented  our 
school  in  the  Herald  Spelling  Bee.  She  won  an  enviable 
honor  when  she  victoriously  excelled  all  other  tenth- 
grade  winners  of  surrounding  suburban  high  schools. 
Evelyn  Dulong  was  alternate.  We  had  several  members 
on  the  football  teams.  This  helped  to  bring  us  honor 
and  distinction. 

The  summer  vacation  passed  rapidly,  as  usual,  and 
we  started  our  eleventh  year.  We  participated  in  more 
of  the  school  activities  and  filled  vacancies  in  athletics 
left  open  by  the  graduating  class.  During  that  year  we 
won  the  Mystic  Valley  League  Championship,  having 
lost  but  one  game.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  name 
all  of  the  equally  excellent  players.  Bob  Roche  and 
Paul  Pizzo  were  elected  co-captains.  It  was  a  wise  and 
excellent  choice.  In  baseball,  our  junior  boys  com¬ 
prised  most  of  the  team,  which  promised  to  be  superior 
when  they  became  seniors. 

In  the  Herald  Spelling  Bee,  Constance  Hatson  again 
was  winner  in  the  junior  class.  Our  orchestra,  under 
the  excellent  guidance  of  Mr.  Edson  Kimball,  also  was 
present  at  Faneuil  Hall  and  played  like  professionals. 
The  boys  chosen  as  our  representatives  to  the  Woburn 
Rotary  Club  were  Francis  McGann  and  David  Wilcox. 
We  elected  as  our  class  officers  Robert  Roche,  president; 
James  Dobbins,  vice  president;  Caroline  Atwood,  sec¬ 
retary.  George  Perros  is  the  treasurer. 

The  summer  passed  quickly  and  we  proudly  began  our 
senior  year.  We  played  a  sporting  game  of  football  and 
ended  the  season  with  Winchester  defeating  us  6-0.  The 
team  was  encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cheering 
squad.  Undoubtedly,  this  contributed  much  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  morale  of  the  football  team  when  at  low  ebb. 
The  able  coaching  of  Mr.  James  Brennan  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  team  to  put  up  a  hard  fight. 

Our  baseball  team  has  proved  itself  a  credit  to  our 
school.  All  players  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
sincere  and  earnest  efforts.  The  track  and  basketball 
teams  also  deserve  praise.  They,  too,  have  done  their 
part  to  represent  us  well  in  inter-school  activities. 

The  gay  and  delightful  Senior  Dance  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  December  19.  This  was  a  great  success 
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and  we  must  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
made  it  possible.  In  the  Herald  Spelling  Bee,  Mary 
Barnes  was  the  winner  for  the  seniors;  Francis  McGann 
was  alternate. 

The  Senior  Play,  "Ever  Since  Eve,”  was  presented  on 
May  1.  The  hall  was  well-filled  and  all  agree  that  the 
play  was  one  of  the  best  ever  presented.  Much  credit  is 
due  Mr.  Edson  Kimball  who  served  as  coach.  Because 
of  illness,  Mr.  Harlow  Seeley,  our  coach  in  former  years, 
could  not  undertake  the  task.  We  must  not  forget  our 
band  and  orchestra  for  they  have  done  their  part  well  in 
making  the  school  outstanding  in  music.  Credit  must 
be  given  to  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Prize 
Speaking  Contest;  and  to  the  Reflector  Staff  for  their  un¬ 
failing  efforts. 

Joanne  Skinner  won  the  honor  of  valedictorian  of 
our  class.  Her  marks  were  the  best  ever  received  by  any 
senior  for  a  number  of  years;  Francis  McGann,  a  close 
second,  won  the  honor  of  salutatorian.  Both  deserve 
praise  and  honor  from  their  class.  Let  them  be  our  ex¬ 
amples  as  we  begin  our  new  career. 

Our  class  now  numbers  approximately  200.  Gradua¬ 
tion  is  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling,  but  as  we  look  into 
the  confused  future,  all  of  us  are  doubtful  concerning 
the  place  we  may  attain. 

Much  have  we  to  be  thankful  for.  Our  school  has 
offered  us  many  opportunities  and  only  we  ourselves  are 
to  blame  if  we  fail  to  meet  the  required  standards.  Our 
principal,  Mr.  Bean,  and  all  the  teachers  have  sacrificed 
much  of  their  own  valuable  time  in  order  that  we  might 
improve  our  undeveloped  minds.  Most  of  our  class 
have  struggled  to  win  a  creditable  education.  We  are 
eager  to  obtain  the  experience  which  will  prepare  us  to 
hold  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  As  we  go  out 
into  the  world  we  shall  find  everything  different.  Only 
then  shall  we  realize  what  education  really  means. 


CLASS  POEM 

by  Joanne  Wellman  Skinner 

STRENCTH 

Set  clear  against  the  sky  we  see  a  house, 
Shining,  ornate,  and  splendid  to  behold. 

Then  suddenly,  swift  winds  the  seas  arouse, 
And  waves  sweep  up,  defiant,  angry,  bold. 

The  mansion  shakes;  its  downfall  is  at  hand; 
A  house  cannot  endure  that’s  built  on  sand. 

Set  bleak  against  the  sky  we  see  a  house, 
Sturdy,  and  firm,  yet  lovely  in  its  strength. 
Again  the  tempest  rages — nature  bows 
Before  the  fury  of  the  tide’s  great  length. 

This  mighty  structure  at  the  storm  can  mock. 
Forever  stands  the  house  that’s  built  on  rock. 


1942  CLASS  PROPHECY 

by  Mary  Barnes  and  David  Wilcox 
Scene:  Rio  de  Janeiro  Hospital  in  1950 
Mary:  Doctor,  I  was  ordered  to  report — why  Dave 
Wilcox! 

DAVID:  Mary  Barnes!  What  are  you  doing  here? 
MARY :  I  was  ordered  to  report  here  as  your  assistant. 
DAVID:  Well,  there  certainly  is  enough  to  do  here.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  our  work  has  just  begun. 
MARY:  I  realize  that.  Say,  do  you  know  what  day  this 
is?  June  16th.  It  was  exactly  eight  years  ago  to¬ 
day  that  we  graduated. 

David:  That’s  right.  Let’s  have  a  little  reunion  of  our 
own.  Many  of  our  classmates  have  written  to  tell 
me  what  they  are  doing  and  I’ll  bet  they’ve  written 
you,  too. 

MARY:  Yes,  I’ll  read  the  notes  I  have,  and  then  you 
may  read  yours. 

Mary: 

George  Colitas  and  George  Perros  are  playing  together 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Paul  Case,  our 
super  super  trombonist,  now  has  a  band  of  his  own  and 
Joanne  Skinner  is  featured  as  the  female  successor  to 
Count  Basie. 

Paul  Cassanos  still  has  people  laughing  at  him,  only 
now  he  is  being  paid  for  it.  Barnum  and  Bailey  are  his 
employers. 

Carolyn  Atwood  owns  a  dress  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Ruth  Fisher  and  Elinor  Tobin  model  the  clothes  while 
Millie  Johnson,  with  Paula  Garden’s  assistance,  man¬ 
ages  the  business. 

Tom  Conboy,  Bob  Collins,  and  Bart  McGondel  are 
salesmen  for  "The  Peter  Piper’s  Pickled  Peppers  Con¬ 
cern.”  Its  owners  are  Joe  McDonough  and  Larry  By¬ 
ron.  The  delivery  trucks  are  driven  by  Louis  App  and 
George  Balestrieri. 

The  "Twist-a-Curl  Shoppe”  is  the  name  of  a  beauty 
parlor  proudly  owned  by  Edith  Benullo,  Florence  Ferullo, 
and  Betty  Grammer.  Charles  and  Edward  Foley  clean 
up  the  place  for  the  girls. 

The  Stork  Club  is  happy  to  announce  that  it  has  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  that  exciting  team  of  singers,  Beu¬ 
lah  Finethy  and  Laura  Brewer.  Leona  Robinson  is  its 
regular  soloist.  William  Fallon  is  the  head  waiter  there 
and  is  either  aided  or  deterred  by  his  assistant,  Garrett 
Cullen. 

Francis  McGann,  although  defeated  in  the  1956  cam¬ 
paign  for  President,  has  announced  his  intention  to  run 
again. 

Soupy  Campbell  now  wears  the  colors  of  the  B.  A.  A. 
and  has  had  a  very  successful  season.  Peter  Pappas  is 
one  of  his  teammates. 

Mary  Kiklis,  Connie  Hatson,  and  Georgia  Douvris 
have  restricted  their  beach  resort  to  girls  only.  It  is 
located  on  the  Horn  Pond  Parkway.  Less  than  one 
hundred  feet  away,  Thelma  Deering  and  Filomena  Luise 
operate  a  steadily  increasing  business  in  which  they  give 
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lessons  on  How  to  Get  a  Man.  Helen  Marion,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Daw,  and  Pat  Deehan  are  employed  as  scouts,  all 
having  had  previous  experience. 

"Cheepie”  Doherty  and  "Lennie”  Downey  and  Charles 
Croft  have  become  basketball  officials  and  now  call  the 
fouls  instead  of  committing  them.  Robert  Widtfeldt 
and  Wally  Tungiss  plan  to  open  a  chain  of  shoe  stores 
in  New  England,  featuring  the  keel-over  special. 

Jeanne  Doherty  has  written  many  plays  such  as  "She 
Bends  to  Conga,”  and  Eleanor  Matson  has  a  leading  role. 

Arvilla  Wendell,  Esther  Varoutsos,  and  Ruth  Scott, 
assisted  by  Phyllis  Weymouth  and  Louise  Rowe,  have 
started  an  employment  agency.  Already  Mildred  Sa- 
batella,  Ann  Cristaldi,  and  Rita  Dwyer  have  been  placed 
in  Dr.  John  Flynn’s  office.  Dr.  Flynn  specializes  in 
animals.  His  most  recent  callers  were  Jimmie  Dobbins 
and  Billy  Reilly. 

Martha  Harris,  Helen  Damrath,  and  Madeline  Danna 
recently  purchased  a  trailer  and  are  making  a  tour  of 
the  country,  advertising  Cogan’s  Cottage  Curdles,  a  de¬ 
licious  cheese,  the  recipe  of  which  Phyllis  Cogan  dis¬ 
covered  when  she  left  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  back  porch 
for  two  weeks. 

Mary  Callahan  and  Nancy  Beattie  are  trying  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  cheese,  but  thus  far  are  unsuccessful.  It 
must  be  the  air  in  Cogan’s  back  yard. 

Charlie  Doherty  now  has  his  own  taxi  business.  The 
name  of  it  is  Cad  s  Cabs.  Two  of  his  best  drivers  are 
Clement  Duonolo  and  Charles  Gallagher. 

William  Donahue  is  editor  of  the  Daily  Scratch. 
Leo  Cullivan  is  hard-boiled  managing  editor.  Stuart 
Bemis  and  Gwendolyn  Blackburn  are  the  star  reporters. 

Joseph  Frangeze  is  a  deep-sea  diver  for  the  Neptune 
Salvaging  Company.” 

Carleton  Boutwell  tells  me  that  he  and  Ernest  Wik- 
man  own  the  Penrod  and  Sam  Fishing  Club,  and  that 
Russell  Canada,  Howard  Hasson,  and  James  DiPanfilo 
dig  the  worms  for  the  members. 

The  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company  is  now  operated  by 
Robert  Cavanagh.  Dorothy  Garrity  and  Elvira  Galante 
work  on  the  candy  counter. 

The  great  automobile  magnate,  Thurston  Milner,  was 
recently  a  victim  of  amnesia.  When  asked  who  he  was, 
he  claimed  to  be  the  amateur  golf  champion  who  is 
really  Ray  McDonald. 

A  typewriter  which  automatically  takes  dictation  and 
writes  letters  has  been  devised  by  John  Martini  and  Ed¬ 
ward  McDonough. 

In  Nevada,  Anna  Rotondo,  Mary  Reardon  and  Ann 
Pandolph  own  a  ranch,  where  they  raise  race  horses. 
William  Strong  and  Edmund  Murphy  take  charge  of  the 
horses  while  the  girls  take  care  of  the  winnings. 

Lorraine  LeBlanc  and  Louise  Sawyer  are  still  working 
in  Gorin’s  Department  Store. 

Ann  McHugh  and  Rita  O'Donnell  own  a  little  shop 
somewhere  in  Maine.  They  sell  jams  and  jellies  which 
are  preserved  by  Mabel  Finley,  Barbara  Gibbons,  and 
Mary  Gilday. 


Gertrude  Keller  runs  a  hot  dog  stand  near  Narragan- 
sett.  Her  regular  customers  include  William  Fitchett 
and  Charles  Valcour;  and  "Since  Grace  McGann,  Mary 
Meehan,  and  Kathryn  McHugh  came  into  society,”  says 
Gertrude,  "they  have  been  attending  the  races  every  day.” 

Celest  Crawford,  with  the  help  of  Ruth  and  Doris 
Flaherty,  has  organized  Crawford’s  Cooking  Club  which 
will  give  a  demonstration  next  week  in  the  Bijou  Theatre 
where  John  Doherty  is  an  usher.  "Mystery  of  a  Georgia 
Peach,"  starring  Dolly  Martini  as  the  heroine  and  Don¬ 
ald  Hern  as  the  hero,  is  the  picture  playing  there.  June 
Ross  occupies  the  ticket  office. 

Mary  Gonsalves  operates  a  reducing  salon  where 
Mary  Mullen,  Eldora  Lee  and  Dorothy  Shaw  give  Swed¬ 
ish  Massages. 

Daniel  Cagnina  now  sells  insurance  for  "You  Die 
Soon  Co.” 

"Sour"  Corbett  has  the  still  enviable  job  of  refereeing 
girls’  basketball  games. 

Edward  Romaine  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
army,  having  been  driven  in  by  back  alimony. 

Evelyn  DuLong  is  a  missionary  in  China. 

David: 

Martha  White  owns  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire  and 
has  Richard  Layton  and  John  Murphy  as  farm  hands. 
Cynthia  Bates  and  William  Russell  have  opened  a  tour¬ 
ist  camp  near  Martha’s  place.  Malcolm  Greenleaf  and 
Ruth  Given  are  regular  customers.  Mai  states  that 
when  Ruthie  says  "yes,”  he’ll  buy  the  ring  from  Alena 
Hammond  and  Eleanor  Nason,  joint  owners  of  the 
"Jolly  Jewelry  Co.” 

Eddie  Meekins  and  Ruth  Airey  are  still  engaged  and 
at  last  Eddie  has  taught  her  to  play  the  trumpet. 

Armand  Marashio  and  Robert  Halliday  operate  the 
"Handy  Hospitable  Hock  Shop.”  Willie  Graham  and 
Jimmie  Tedesco  pass  under  the  well  known  symbols 
very  often. 

Betty  Shea,  Fannie  Brown  and  Joan  Cavanaugh  are 
waitresses  in  A1  Ring’s  restaurant  where  spaghetti  is  the 
specialty.  Bill  Nicholson  is  the  chef  and  Kenneth 
Whittemore  and  George  Slack  complete  the  kitchen 
help. 

Edgar  and  Paul  Andreason  bought  a  grocery  store 
and  have  James  Brennan  and  Edward  Ruiz  as  clerks. 
Barbara  Martin  shops  here  regularly  for  her  large  fam¬ 
ily  and  always  stops  on  the  way  home  to  chat  with  Ruth 
Farrell,  a  stenographer  in  Hamilton  Boyd’s  law  office. 
Millie  Crouch  and  Irene  Bennett  work  in  the  filing 
room  there. 

The  Rosebuds,  a  famous  Woburn  ball  team,  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  in  the  National 
League  and  has  such  stalwarts  as  Frank  Callahan,  Joco 
Conlon,  Billie  Burke,  Huggie  Martin  and  "Spot”  Nagle. 
William  McElhiney  is  water-boy. 

Robert  Erlandson,  Bill  Doubleday  and  Will  Froberg 
are  in  the  navy.  They  soon  will  receive  a  pension. 

Shirley  Ash  is  private  secretary  in  the  firm  of  John¬ 
son,  Johnson,  Johnson,  Johnson  &  Snider,  oriental  im- 
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porters.  Reading  from  left  to  right,  Donald  E.,  Ken¬ 
neth  I.,  Melvin  E.,  Earl  A.,  and  Thomas  E.  Marguerite 
Bassett  and  Alversa  Ames  are  switchboard  operators  for 
the  firm. 

James  Brown,  James  Donahue  and  Tom  Kearns  are 
movie  scouts  for  the  great  studio  R.  E.  R.,  standing,  of 
course,  for  Robert  Elwood  Roche. 

Charlie  McGuerty  is  one  of  the  leading  comedians; 
Roger  Brown  and  Kennie  O'Doherty  are  movieland’s 
handsomest  men. 

Alger  Cramphorn,  Salvie  Labriola  and  Colby  Little 
own  a  cigar  and  cigarette  shop  where  they  while  away 
endless  hours  in  contentment. 

Agnes  Neilson  and  Adele  Allen  teach  at  Wellesley 
College.  Fred  Neergarrd  tried  to  get  on  the  faculty 
board,  but  failed. 

Norman  Larson  has  written  several  histories,  and  his 
secretary,  Marie  Manley,  is  kept  busy.  The  publisher, 
Robert  Vallance,  declares  Normie  is  headed  for  the  top. 

Leo  Dorrington  and  Doris  McLean  are  happily  mar¬ 
ried  and  live  in  a  bungalow  which  they  bought  from 
J.  Owen  Connolly,  a  plump  real  estate  man.  Virginia 
Hadley,  Ruth  Kent  and  Mary  Kennedy  handle  J.  Owen’s 
mail. 

Edward  Collazzo  manages  the  "Fix  ’Em  in  a  Jiffy” 
shoe  shop.  Andrea  Huckins,  Ruth  Lenfest,  and  Phyllis 
Murray  model  his  new  displays.  Paul  Pizzo  displays 
the  new  open-toe  sneaker  for  dainty  feet.  All  Eddie’s 
customers  are  shanghaied  in  by  Edward  Mahoney,  John 
Pecora,  and  Anthony  Melaragni.  One  of  their  most 
recent  victims  was  Tony  Pandolph,  who  now  has  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  shoes. 

Helen  Hetzelambrou  is  principal  of  a  kindergarten 
under  whom  Caryl  Johnson  and  Cleo  Jefferson  serve  as 
teachers.  Their  star  pupils  are  Eddie  Kilbride  and 
Richard  Pero. 

Several  girls  still  hold  their  positions  at  Lockheed’s 
factory:  Dorothy  Garvey,  Jeanette  Noyes  and  Mary  Don¬ 
ahue.  Claire  Reddy,  Helen  Rideout  and  Elizabeth  Ol¬ 
son  all  held  offices  there,  but  resigned  to  accept  the  title 
"Mrs.” 

Regina  Quinn  recently  set  a  new  world’s  record  in 
bowling  by  a  score  of  250  for  one  string.  Bill  Krupsky 
served  as  pinboy. 

John  Pandolph,  Joseph  Tropea  and  Charles  Spinazo- 
la  operate  a  penny  arcade  on  Coney  Island. 

Victor  Abrev  now  plays  guard  for  the  Brooklyn  Dodg¬ 
ers’  Pro-Football  team. 

Carol  Lentz,  a  cross-country  bicyclist,  now  holds  the 
world’s  record.  She  pedalled  from  Boston  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  five  days. 

Robert  Shannon,  Roland  McCormack  and  Bill  Fag- 
ner  have  six  greenhouses.  Their  specialties  are  bol- 
tonias,  rudbeckias  and  catananches.  Spiro  Pappas  and 
Raymond  McGourty  are  two  of  the  employees. 

Helen  Morse  has  just  completed  a  book  on  "Confu¬ 
cius  and  His  Wise  Proverbs.”  Irene  Papastathe  and 
Angelina  Nett  assisted  her. 


Every  Saturday  afternoon  at  two  o’clock,  the  Lily  Soap 
Company,  owned  by  Mary  Procopio  and  Gert  Quigley, 
sponsors  a  program  on  station  WHS — a  quartet  con¬ 
sisting  of  Virginia  Harron,  Angie  Torrice,  Marjorie 
Horton  and  Marion  Looney.  Cyril  Oxford  is  the  an¬ 
nouncer  for  WHS. 


CLASS  SONG 

Class  of  1942 
by  Mary  Jean  Doherty 
Tune:  "Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song” 

(1) 

We  are  the  class  of  nineteen  forty-two, 

Standing  today  to  bid  farewell  to  you. 

Sad  is  the  parting  for  we  leave  behind 

So  many  friends  that  were  both  good  and  kind. 

But  we  must  now  start  sadly  on  our  way, 

Hoping  to  meet  again  some  sunny  day. 

(2) 

We’ll  sing  your  praises  everywhere  we  go, 

For  we  shall  want  the  whole  wide  world  to  know 
How  proud  we  are  of  all  your  precepts  true 

And  how  they’ll  guide  us  all  our  journey  through. 
As  day  grows  dim  and  twilight  shadows  fall, 

You’ll  be  our  constant  star,  a  light  to  all. 

Chorus 

Woburn  High,  we’ll  miss  you, 

Teachers,  friends  so  dear, 

And  we’ll  always  keep  you 
In  our  mem’ries,  near. 

Now  as  hearts  grow  heavy, 

And  the  teardrops  well, 

Comes  the  time  to  bid  you 
A  fond  farewell, 

A  most  fond  farewell. 


SALUTATORY 
CUR  HERITAGE 

by  Francis  J.  McGann 

Mr.  Bean,  Mr.  Hurld,  members  of  the  faculty,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  committee,  parents,  and  friends  of  the 
graduating  class: 

It  is  indeed,  a  pleasant  honor  for  me  to  welcome  all 
of  you  to  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of  1942, 
and  to  express  to  you  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  each  one 
of  us  for  everything  which  you  have  done  to  make  this 
graduation  possible. 

The  class  of  1942  is  the  first  class  to  be  graduated 
during  World  War  II.  We  have  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  our  high  school  education  and  are  prepared  to 
enter  the  world  as  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
A.merica.  The  world  into  which  we  enter  this  evening 
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is  not  one  of  happiness  and  opportunity;  it  is  a  world 
blackened  by  war  and  by  the  madness  of  power-crazed 
maniacs  who  think  it  is  their  destiny  to  rule  the  world. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  graduating  class 
— yes,  the  duty  of  every  other  peace-loving,  God-fearing 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  this  earth  to  pledge  himself 
and  herself  to  aid  in  bringing  to  a  swift  conclusion  the 
most  disastrous  period  ever  witnessed  by  man. 

When  we  entered  high  school  four  years  ago,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  that  the  world  was  peaceful  and  contented. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  had  emerged  from  one 
of  the  most  serious  depressions  of  its  brief  history,  and 
this  country  was  well  on  the  road  to  national  prosperity. 
Across  the  water,  in  Germany,  to  be  exact,  another  coun¬ 
try  was  rising  from  a  period  of  chaos.  The  courses 
which  had  been  chosen  by  these  countries,  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  before 
them,  however,  were  entirely  opposite.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  had  chosen  the  difficult  way — the  dem¬ 
ocratic  way;  the  people  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  selected  the  easy  method,  that  of  submitting  the 
responsibility  for  their  well-being  to  a  dictator.  The 
results  of  the  decisions  of  these  two  peoples  have  not 
yet  been  completely  shown,  but  they  will  be:  "Though 
the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  ex¬ 
ceeding  small.’’ 

After  Hitler  had  usurped  all  the  power  that  he  needed, 
he  began  preparations  for  the  most  gigantic  struggle 
ever  entered  into  by  man— the  struggle  to  conquer  the 
world.  The  German  people,  he  thought,  were  far  too 
superior  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  an  area  as  small  as  that  of  Germany.  Germany 
must  have  colonies — Germany  must  rule  the  world. 
Secretly  he  had  constructed  in  the  great  manufacturing 
cities  huge  plants  for  building  a  large  air  fleet.  In 
ether  cities  construction  of  giant  warships  was  begun. 
Finally  all  was  prepared:  an  immense  army,  an  impos¬ 
ing  navy,  and  a  most  powerful  air  force.  The  hour 
for  striking  out  at  the  outside  world  was  finally  at  hand. 
Hitler  struck.  Within  a  few  short  months  all  western 
Europe  was  under  the  heel  of  this  lunatic. 

The  means,  however,  by  which  the  German  madman 
has  succeeded  to  such  a  great  extent  is  not  an  army  of 
machines,  a  navy,  or  an  air  force;  it  is  the  German 
youth.  The  Teutonic  youth  have  been  taught  from  the 
time  of  Hitler’s  ascension  to  power  that  they  must  live, 
fight,  and  die,  for  the  fatherland  and  for  the  Fuehrer. 
The  only  education  offered  to  these  unfortunate  young 
men  is  that  of  fighting,  destroying,  and  hating. 

At  the  same  time,  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  America  have  taught  us  to  do 
our  best  in  acquiring  an  education  which  would  make 
us  fit  for  our  life  work  and  which  would  inspire  us 
to  live  peaceably  and  deal  honestly  with  our  fellow 
Americans  and  with  the  peoples  of  other  countries. 
Ours  is  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  contrast  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Germany  of  today,  which  is  one  of  plunder, 
destruction,  and  oppression.  Our  educators  have  taught 


us  that  we  have  a  sacred  heritage,  handed  down  to  us 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  over  battle¬ 
fields  soaked  with  the  blood  of  American  soldiers  and 
seas  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  heroic  American  sailors. 
They  have  taught  us  that  it  is  our  obligation  and  privi¬ 
lege  to  preserve  this  heritage  for  the  Americans  of  to¬ 
morrow.  This  is  the  heritage  of  freedom.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  country  have  been  blessed  with  more  free¬ 
doms  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  has  not 
been  a  period  in  American  history  when  there  has  not 
prevailed  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly — yes,  every  freedom 
possible.  American  citizens  have  also  been  blessed  with 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  rights  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  position,  or  wealth;  the  right  of  self-government 
through  the  election  of  their  own  representatives  to 
make  and  enforce  their  laws;  free  education;  trial  by 
jury;  economic  security  for  the  needy  and  unemployed; 
freedom  from  persecution  and  from  the  seizure  of  pri¬ 
vate  property;  high  standards  of  living.  In  short,  they 
have  been  blessed  with  democracy. 

And  now,  at  this  time,  shall  we  lose  all  our  precious 
freedoms?  No.  The  American  youth  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  land  of  ours  are  so 
thoroughly  instilled  with  the  benefits  of  democracy  and 
so  thoroughly  inspired  to  fight  for  their  maintenance 
that  they  are  wholly  prepared  to  defeat  the  exponents  of 
totalitarian  principles  and  to  once  more  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  democratic  way  of  life.  They  are  ready  and 
willing  if  need  be  to  give  their  lives,  so  that  the  ’’Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

Although  the  world  into  which  we  go  forth  tonight 
is  one  of  destruction,  this  horrible  slaughter  will  eventu¬ 
ally  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  we,  the  youth  of  today 
and  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  shall  have  done  our  part 
in  making  this  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
With  the  help  of  God  above,  we  shall  have  emerged 
from  this  period  of  darkness  into  a  period  of  light — a 
period  of  everlasting  light  and  peace. 


VALEDICTORY 

CHARACTER  BUILDING  FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION 

by  Joanne  Wellman  Skinner 

Mr.  Bean,  Mr.  Hurld,  members  of  the  faculty,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  committee,  parents  and  friends  of  the 
graduating  class  of  nineteen  hundred  forty-two: 

Tonight  marks  the  end  of  our  connection  with  this 
school,  our  teachers,  and  one  another.  We  shall  no 
longer  work  as  a  group  here  under  your  careful  guid¬ 
ance,  but  we  shall  go  our  separate  ways  according  to  our 
own  purposes.  We  are  more  than  grateful  to  you  for 
that  guidance,  and  we  shall  always  have  deep  affection  for 
you.  To  our  parents  we  owe  an  equally  great  debt  for 
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understanding  us  through  all  the  difficult  phases  of  our 
high  school  years.  You  have  given  us  a  happy  and  inspir¬ 
ing  start  on  our  way,  and  we  shall  begin  our  new  life, 
ever  thinking  of  you  and  of  the  faith  you  have  in  us. 

Whenever  and  wherever  today  older  people  speak  to 
youth  they  say,  "You  must  take  our  place  when  we  are 
gone.  You  are  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.” 

We  must  carry  on.  We  must  rebuild  the  world  after 
all  the  destruction  and  devastation  brought  about  by  the 
Totalitarian  powers  to  smash  our  civilization  to  atoms. 
But  before  we  are  ready  to  plunge  into  this  colossal 
task,  what  can  we  do  to  prepare?  Shall  we  have  the 
same  fate,  the  same  misfortune,  as  the  youth  of  the  re¬ 
construction  era  of  the  first  world  war? 

Theirs  was  a  shocking,  a  hectic  life.  Their  adoles¬ 
cence  was  divided  between  the  crass  materialism  of  the 
pre-war  epoch  and  the  jolt  of  the  economic  collapse. 
Their  memories  were  only  of  war  hysteria,  cynicism, 
over-sentimentality,  and  futility.  They  saw  religion 
abolished,  money  set  up  as  god,  and  then  watched  that 
god  topple.  They  saw  poverty  overtake  honest,  indus¬ 
trious  men  and  women  who  had  plowed  fields,  worked 
in  factories,  and  kept  books  faithfully  all  their  lives. 
They  saw  people  who  wanted  to  work — and  could  not; 
and  people  who  did  not  want  to  work — and  would  not 
— living  on  the  same  level  of  American  bounty — para¬ 
sites,  eating  away  at  their  fellow  Americans’  wealth. 
They  saw  instances  too  numerous  to  recite  which  they 
interpreted  as  a  denial  of  all  the  traditions  and  principles 
by  which  they  were  reared.  They  could  only  turn  from 
one  place  to  another  helplessly,  aimlessly,  uncompre- 
hendingly.  Accustomed  to  wealth,  idleness  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility,  they  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  the  life 
into  which  they  were  suddenly  hurled  and  the  work 
which  they  had  to  do.  They  could  not  realize  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Shall  we  pass  through  the  same  experi¬ 
ences  as  they  did?  What  shall  we  do  to  prevent  this? 

The  youth  of  today  bring  to  their  solemn  charge  the 
same  high  hopes,  the  same  zest  for  work,  the  same  will 
to  achieve,  the  same  love  of  life  and  adventure  which 
has  always  characterized  youth  plus  a  practicality  and 
strength  discovered  during  the  depression  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.  Moreover,  they  are  fully  aware  of  their  com¬ 
ing  responsibilities  and  are  better  informed  as  to  their 
nature.  They  can  and  will  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  previous  reconstruction  era. 


Our  success  or  failure  will  depend,  however,  on  some¬ 
thing  deeper  and  more  basic.  No  matter  what  is  said 
about  the  influence  of  environment  and  conditions  on 
people,  it  remains  that  every  person  is  born  with  a  mind, 
a  soul  of  his  own  so  that  he  may  determine  which  way 
he  will  go.  The  first  thing  that  is  needed,  then,  is  a 
firm  knowledge  of  values,  so  that  we  shall  not  make  the 
mistake  of  the  previous  generation  of  letting  money 
and  position  take  the  place  of  Christian  ideals  and 
brotherhood.  We  must  recognize,  as  Washington,  our 
first  President,  did,  that  "religion  and  morality  are  in¬ 
dispensable  supports”  both  for  the  governing  and  the 
governed,  and  that  without  them  all  security  is  lost. 

We  must  do  everything  to  educate  ourselves  mentally, 
physically,  and  spiritually.  We  must  learn  to  notice, 
appreciate,  and  cherish  the  simpler  more  natural  things 
of  life,  among  these,  the  great  out-of-doors,  sports, 
wholesome  recreation.  We  must  acquire  all  the  basic 
knowledge  we  can  to  be  able  to  undertake  any  kind  of 
work  that  may  present  itself. 

We  must  learn  to  be  self-reliant.  The  tendency  of 
youth  to  go  with  the  crowd,  to  conform  to  certain  hab¬ 
its,  to  do  prescribed  things  is  becoming  increasingly 
dangerous  to  the  future.  Without  some  model  or  per¬ 
son  to  ape  they  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  indecision  and  mis¬ 
trust.  We  must  know  how  to  do  for  ourselves  and  de¬ 
cide  for  ourselves. 

Thus  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  reconstruction 
the  most  important  requisite  is  stronger,  better,  surer 
character  in  youth.  We  must  combine  health,  ambition, 
industry,  leadership,  and  resourcefulness  with  temper¬ 
ance,  self-reliance,  dependability,  and  patriotism.  America 
is  on  the  threshold  of  her  supreme  destiny  in  the  world. 
She  is  still  in  a  state  of  transition;  watching,  studying, 
thinking,  feeling,  and  forming  convictions  which  will 
alter  the  fate  of  the  world.  Some  day  we  are  to  be 
America,  and  on  our  characters  will  depend  her  convic¬ 
tions,  her  feelings,  her  thoughts,  and  her  fate. 

We  must  begin  now,  today,  to  live  cleaner,  healthier, 
more  worthy  lives  in  order  to  build  stronger  character 
and  firmer  spirit.  As  we  work,  we  shall  keep  for  our 
model,  our  ideal,  the  most  beautiful  character  ever 
known,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  shall  live  by  His  all- 
embracing  teachings  and  principles;  for  only  when  man 
loves  his  neighbor  and  has  charity  for  him  can  there  be 
a  state  of  harmony  and  an  absence  of  internal  strife, 
which  will  mean  a  truer,  deeper,  and  more  lasting  peace. 


SHORT  STORIES 


MOLASSES  COOKIES 

It  was  raining  that  day  in  Boston  when  Johnny 
Reeves  kissed  his  mother  goodbye  beside  the  New 
York  bus.  He  didn’t  like  to  see  her  crying;  he  never 
before  had  seen  her  cry.  Even  when  Dad  was  buried 
she  had  controlled  herself.  She  had  been  calm  with 
her  inner  grief.  "Bye,  mom,  take  care  of  yourself  and 
Janice.” 

He  kissed  her  again,  picked  up  the  worn  valise  he 
had  foraged  from  the  attic,  and  hopped  on  the  bus.  A 
minute  later  found  him  waving  wildly  to  her  out  of  his 
window. 

Now  Johnny  wasn’t  the  kind  of  boy  that  whimpered 
and  cried  like  a  girl.  He  was  only  seventeen,  though 
he  claimed  he  shaved  once  a  week.  Of  course  he  was  a 
bit  young,  even  for  the  navy.  A  tear  rolled  down  his 
cheek.  He  whipped  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wiped  it  away.  He  surveyed  the  hanky  with  dis¬ 
gust.  Well,  if  that  wasn’t  just  like  a  girl.  Janice  had 
put  two  of  her  hankies  in  his  pockets  with  fancy  crochet¬ 
ing  and  his  initials  on  them.  That  only  made  him 
homesick  again.  He  was  going  to  miss  his  sister  a  lot, 
even  if  she  was  a  pest  at  times  and  a  bit  bossy  because 
she  was  a  year  older  than  he.  He  diverted  his  thoughts 
with  a  magazine  and  some  of  the  molasses  cookies  Mom 
had  packed  in  a  little  paper  bag.  A  few  hours  later 
found  him  in  New  York  City  ready  for  duty. 

The  months  passed  swiftly  by.  Mr.  Ross,  the  postman, 
brought  letter  after  letter  from  Johnnie  to  the  Reeves’ 
household.  "Goodness,”  remarked  Mom  one  morning, 
”1  don’t  see  how  Johnny  has  time  to  do  anything  for  our 
country.  My  lands!  he  writes  ’most  every  day.” 

And  then  came  the  days  when  Mr.  Ross  brought  no 
letters  from  "somewhere  at  sea.”  Then  one  day,  Janice 
took  an  important-looking  letter  from  the  mail-box.  She 
ran  in  and  gave  it  to  her  mother,  and  this  is  what  met 
the  eyes  of  the  gray-haired  mother  who  had  sent  her  boy 
away  with  a  blessing: 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Reeves: 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States  informs  you  of  the  death 
of  your  son,  John  Gardiner  Reeves,  who  lost  his  life 
while  rendering  a  great  service  to  his  country.  Please 
accept  our  sincere  condolences.  Very  sincerely  yours, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.” 

The  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor.  Mrs.  Reeves  sat 
there  and  stared  into  vacancy.  She  couldn’t  move.  She 
was  numb  with  the  loss  of  a  part  of  her  mother’s  heart. 

A  week  later,  a  letter  came  giving  further  details;  it 
was  signed  Robert  Dunn.  It  read  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Reeves: 

On  the  night  of  April  19,  your  son,  John,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  near  the  captain’s  cabin,  guarding  some  impor¬ 
tant  plans  that  were  locked  in  the  safe  in  the  cabin. 
There  were  German  spies  aboard  who  knew  of  this. 
They  knocked  Johnny  down  and  entered  the  cabin.  They 
knew  the  combination  of  the  safe  and  had  secured  the 


plans  which,  by  a  secret  method  they  could  copy  with¬ 
out  discovery.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  Johnny  saved 
the  day  by  appearing  on  the  scene  with  a  gun  shouting, 
Tie  them  up,  men.  Get  their  guns.’  The  wretches, 
startled,  dropped  their  guns,  but  not  before  one  of  them 
shot  Johnny  through  the  stomach.  There  were  only 
two  men  with  him.  It  was  only  a  bluff  but  it  worked 
and  the  plans  were  safe. 

Johnny  died  a  few  moments  later,  asking  us  to  tell 
Mom  and  Janice  that  'everything  will  be  all  right,  and 
don’t  worry.’  Sincerely  yours,  Robert  Dunn.” 

The  next  morning  it  was  very  quiet  at  the  Reeves’. 
Only  Janice’s  sobbing  broke  the  silence.  Mrs.  Reeves 
had  sent  away  all  her  well-meaning  friends  except  her 
sister-in-law,  Lucy  Gates.  At  ten  o’clock,  Lucy  ran  in 
with  a  letter  from  Johnny,  post-marked  April  19. 

"Dear  Mom  and  sweet  Janice: 

It’s  a  swell  day  today  and  the  ocean  is  so  green  and 
lovely.  I  wish  you  two  land-lubbers  could  get  a  whiff 
of  this  ocean  air.  It  gives  a  person  a  better  color  than 
Janice  can  get  from  that  new  color-stuff  she  uses.  You 
know,  Mom,  last  night  I  dreamed  that  you  lost  your 
recipe  for  molasses  cookies,  but  I  woke  up  in  time.  We 
haven’t  seen  much  of  the  Germans.  I  guess  they’re 
yellow. 

This  is  just  like  the  rides  we  took  to  Nantasket  (re¬ 
member?  )  only  we  don’t  have  as  much  excitement. 
There  isn’t  much  to  see  out  here. 

You  know,  Janice,  there’s  a  kid  here  from  Alabama. 
He  hasn’t  any  folks  and  after  he  saw  your  picture,  he 
asked  if  he  might  write.  Please  answer  me  about  that. 

Well,  my  two  lovely  ladies,  I  spy  a  pail  of  water  and 
a  mop  out  on  the  deck  that  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
someone  (as  if  I  didn’t  know),  so  I’ll  have  to  close  now 
with 

Love  and  kisses, 

Johnny 

P.  S.  One  of  the  boys  has  a  phonograph  and  my  fa¬ 
vorite  record,  'We’ll  Meet  Again.’  Do  you  like  it? 

Love  again, 

Johnny” 

Yes,  Johnny  never  returned,  but  some  months  later  a 
young  man,  who  called  himself  Bob  Dunn  appeared 
at  the  door  and  received  a  royal  welcome.  Two  years 
later,  he  married  Janice,  and  I  could  say  that  together 
with  Mother  Reeves,  they  lived  happily  ever  after,  but 
the  story  didn’t  end  there.  It  so  happens  that  two 
girls  and  one  boy  were  born  to  them. 

It  is  now  1942,  and  there  is  another  World  War  be¬ 
ing  waged.  John  Reeves  Dunn,  who  graduates  this 
year  from  high  school,  will  join  the  Navy  as  his  father 
and  uncle  did — just  another  lad  who  gets  homesick,  and 
loves  molasses  cookies,  but  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  he  has  to  keep  Mom,  Janice,  and  America 
free. 


Constance  Hatson,  1942. 
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OLD  MOSES  HALL 

He  stood  there  alone  on  the  steps  of  the  country 
store,  and  although  he  smiled  or  nodded  to  his  towns¬ 
men  as  they  came  and  went,  he  seldom  held  any  con¬ 
versation  with  them  except  about  the  weather.  Al¬ 
though  in  his  eightieth  year,  Moses  Hall  still  walked 
with  firm  stride  and  his  clear  blue  eyes  had  no  need  of 
glasses.  His  wrinkled  face  was  bronzed  from  a  life 
out-of-doors.  He  still  maintained  the  old  Hall  home¬ 
stead  in  Sandwich  Notch,  although  all  of  his  neighbors 
had  either  died  or  moved  elsewhere.  For  fifty  years  the 
Hall  place  was  the  only  inhabited  dwelling,  and  because 
of  lack  of  communication  with  it  when  once  deep  snow 
fell,  even  Moses  left  it  in  winter  to  live  in  the  village 
with  its  ploughed  thoroughfares.  He  seldom  left  the 
township,  and  when  he  did  go,  it  was  alone  by  public 
conveyance.  He  never  pried  into  the  affairs  of  others 
and  no  one  ever  seemed  inclined  to  question  him. 

Each  new  road  that  had  been  built  in  the  past  sixty- 
five  years  found  Moses  Hall  in  the  labor  crew,  working 
quietly  and  efficiently,  felling  trees,  driving  oxen,  or 
spreading  gravel.  He  mowed  hay  for  different  farmers, 
helped  during  sugaring  time,  and  often  did  chores  in 
winter  for  room  and  board  in  or  near  the  village.  No 
doctor  had  ever  hovered  over  his  bed  despite  the  hazards 
of  work  and  weather  in  that  mountain  region. 

As  he  stood  there  in  front  of  the  country  store,  I 
heard  people  standing  near  me  express  the  wonder  how 
he  had  managed  for  so  many  years  with  his  little  and 
rather  irregular  income.  They  were  concerned  apparent¬ 
ly  about  what  was  to  become  of  Moses  Hall  now  that 
his  days  of  labor  must  be  drawing  to  a  close.  It  had 
been  suggested  at  times  in  the  past  that  he  be  relieved 
of  paying  taxes  on  the  old  homestead  in  Sandwich  Notch, 
but  he  gratefully  and  quietly  refused  such  assistance. 

At  each  graduation  from  the  Center  School  or  the 
high  school,  Moses  Hall  would  always  be  found  sitting 
far  back  in  a  corner  with  a  few  plain  envelopes  in  his 
hand,  smiling  quietly  and  applauding  gently.  At  the 
close  of  the  exercises  he  would  stand  outside  the  Town 
Hall  and  ever  so  modestly  hand  one  or  more  of  the 
graduates  a  plain  envelope.  Invariably  it  contained  a 
bright  new  five-dollar  bill. 

Someone  discovered  that  over  many,  many  years  the 
recipients  of  Moses  Hall’s  bounty  were  descendants  of 
his  old  neighbors  in  Sandwich  Notch.  After  the  grad¬ 
uates  beamed  their  thanks  for  his  kindness,  most  of 
them  struggled  to  restrain  tears  as  they  thought  of  this 
old  man  without  apparent  means.  Alone,  he  walked  six 
miles  into  the  Notch,  entered  the  darkened  homestead, 
and  found  rest  in  the  bed  he  had  known  since  boyhood. 

No  matter  what  the  occasion  might  be,  if  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  town,  Moses  Hall  would  be  there, 
quiet  and  attentive.  He  never  served  on  committees 
yet  he  never  failed  to  find  a  way  to  assist  them. 

He  knew  where  the  deer  were  running,  and  each  hunt¬ 
ing  season  the  hunters  would  call  at  Moses’  place  for 
guidance  and  for  coffee.  All  were  welcome,  friend  and 


stranger  alike,  except  that  to  strangers  he  seemed  willing 
to  converse  at  some  length.  All  offered  to  compensate 
him  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  pantry,  but  all  were  refused 
with  a  smile. 

One  morning  word  reached  the  village  that  Moses 
Hall  had  passed  away  peacefully  in  his  sleep.  All  who 
knew  him  somehow  sensed  a  great  loss.  At  his  funeral 
came  a  great  revelation.  Despite  his  aloofness  for  so 
many  years,  the  church  was  crowded  to  overflowing. 
Children  and  grownups  mingled  their  prayers  for  the  old 
man  whose  smile  had  cheered  them,  for  the  old  man 
who  never  repeated  a  scandal,  and  who  had  never  com¬ 
mitted  a  wrong  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  resi¬ 
dent. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  town  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  funeral  and  it  was  felt  that  he  would  have 
preferred  a  burial  near  his  father  and  mother  in  de¬ 
serted  Sandwich  Notch,  beautiful,  but  almost  inaccessible. 
However,  a  lawyer  from  a  distant  city  had  arrived  on  the 
morning  after  his  death  and  at  the  Town  Hall  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Town  Fathers.  He  read  Moses  Hall’s 
will.  What  astonishment:  he  had  bequeathed  his  old 
homestead  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  town,  and  one  clause  in  his  will  provided  for  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  the  road  to  his  old  home.  Thanks 
to  Moses  Hall,  many  of  us  now  know  the  beauty  of 
Sandwich  Notch  from  which  he  must  have  gained  his 
quiet,  generous,  and  beautiful  spirit. 

Mary  McGowan,  1943. 


DEAR  DIARY 

Today  all  my  thoughts  were  with  Tommy.  It  all 
started  when  I  went  up  into  the  attic  to  find  some  old 
clothes  for  the  needy  children.  There,  in  the  corner, 
stood  three  trunks  in  which  I  had  put  some  of  his  out¬ 
grown  clothes. 

I  opened  the  first  one  and  lifted  out  his  little  baby 
garments,  and  as  I  handled  them,  I  seemed  to  see  Tom¬ 
my’s  little  face  before  me — the  curly  blond  hair,  the  big 
blue  eyes,  and  the  mischievous  little  dimple  that  made 
people  love  him  the  minute  they  gazed  upon  him.  I 
put  the  tiny  garments  in  a  bag  and  proceeded  to  open 
the  second  trunk. 

In  this,  I  found  some  of  his  school  clothes.  I  took 
out  his  first  pair  of  long  pants  and  I  recalled  how  im¬ 
portant  he  looked  when  he  first  wore  them.  His  old 
baseball  suit  was  there,  and  as  I  folded  it  into  the  box  I 
seemed  to  be  able  to  hear  him  say,  "I  will  be  late  com¬ 
ing  home,  Mother.  I  have  a  big  game  on  today.” 

The  next  suit  I  came  upon  was  the  one  he  wore  the 
night  he  was  graduated  from  high  school.  I  can  see 
him  now  as  he  walked  onto  the  stage  and  then,  after 
receiving  his  diploma,  walked  straight  down  to  me  and 
said,  "Mom,  all  the  fellows  are  taking  their  best  girls  out 
tonight,  and  I  am  going  to  take  mine.  Where  would 
you  like  to  go  with  your  best  beau — your  son?”  I  think 
that  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life. 
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The  third  trunk  contained  some  of  the  clothes  he  wore 
at  college.  The  casual  sport  clothes,  tailored  suits,  and 
his  pride  and  joy — his  tuxedo.  I  gave  this  to  him  on 
his  twenty-second  birthday  and  when  he  wore  it  to  his 
party  that  night,  he  reminded  me  so  much  of  his  dear 
father  at  our  wedding.  Tommy  wore  that  same  tuxedo 
the  night  he  was  graduated  from  college  and  as  we  went 
into  the  hall,  I  felt  like  a  noble  lady  being  escorted  by  a 
prince. 

I  closed  the  last  trunk  lid,  tied  up  my  box,  and  took 
it  downstairs  to  a  man  who  was  waiting.  As  I  saw 
him  going  down  the  path  with  the  box,  I  felt  as  though 
something  was  going  out  of  my  life. 

I  walked  upstairs  and  went  into  Tommy’s  room.  It 
was  just  as  he  had  left  it.  The  college  banners  adorned 
the  wall;  his  favorite  spread  was  on  the  bed;  his  fa¬ 
vorite  curtains  at  the  windows;  and  on  the  bureau,  an¬ 
other  favorite,  my  picture.  As  I  looked  around  that 
room  I  felt  miserably  alone  and  I  started  to  cry.  All  the 
tears  that  I  had  tried  so  hard  to  hold  back  came  rushing 
out,  and  I  wept  until  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  I  saw 
you,  dear  diary,  lying  there  and  I  had  to  write  down 
what  I  felt. 

Oh,  dear  diary,  am  I  a  selfish  mother?  Do  all  mothers 
who  send  their  sons  to  war  feel  this  way?  Do  they  re¬ 
member  the  tiny  little  moments  that  mean  so  much  to 
them?  I  know  they  must.  Oh,  yes,  dear  diary,  I  miss 
him,  but  my  heart  is  bursting  with  pride  because  I  know 
my  son  is  fighting  for  a  great  cause  and  is  willing  to  give 
up  his  life  to  see  that  freedom  will  prevail  for  me  and 
his  countrymen.  And  I  know,  too,  that  some  day,  soon, 
my  house  will  again  be  filled  with  realities  instead  of 
memories,  and  laughter  will  ring  out  from  all  corners — 
the  laughter  of  my  son,  Tommy! 

Jean  Doherty,  1942. 


MY  LITTLE  FRIEND 

As  he  ambled  along  the  shaded  paths  of  the  campus  at 
Bradley,  seemingly  unaware  of  his  surroundings,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  Thurston  mused  upon  his  life.  As  a  boy, 
he  had  worked  his  way  to  the  top;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  he  had  become  a  success.  As  chemistry  profes¬ 
sor  at  Bradley,  he  was  well-paid;  and  the  position  of¬ 
fered  ample  opportunity  for  research.  He  had  won  the 
girl  of  his  dreams,  and  the  plans  they  had  made  for  the 
future  had  been  numerous  and  happy.  But  these  had 
been  dashed  to  the  ground  and  abruptly  ended  by  the 
death  of  his  lovely  young  wife,  Marianne,  after  a  brief 
but  severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 

True,  he  was  young.  Older  and  wiser  men  had  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  forget  and  to  seek  new  pleasures.  "You 
have  your  whole  life  before  you,”  they  argued. 

He  had  devoted  his  time  to  his  classes,  spending  his 
few  leisure  hours  in  the  laboratory  on  his  research  work. 
Now,  at  the  comparatively  young  age  of  thirty-eight,  he 
hadTew  outside  interests  and  very  little  social  life.  Was 
it  worth  while? 


Suddenly,  rudely  interrupting  his  thoughts  came  a 
shrill  cry,  and  he  glanced  up,  startled,  as  a  youngster  of 
about  twelve  shouted,  "Hey,  mister,  will  you  throw  our 
ball?”  And  as  an  afterthought  added  meekly,  "Please?” 

The  professor  observed  with  amusement  the  flaming 
top-knot  of  unruly  hair,  the  battalion  of  freckles  march¬ 
ing  impudently  across  the  bridge  of  the  slightly  upturned 
nose.  But  most  startling  of  all  were  the  incredibly  blue 
eyes  which  twinkled  down  at  him,  from  where  the 
possessor  of  these  outstanding  features  perched  upon  the 
ivy-covered  wall. 

Robert  Thurston  heard  himself  say,  "Surely,  young 
man,”  as  he  reached  down,  grasped  the  ball,  and  tossed 
it  to  the  agile  youth,  who  with  a  brief,  "Thanks,  Prof!” 
scrambled  down  from  the  wall  to  the  adjoining  ball- 
field. 

Although  he  realized  it  was  almost  time  for  his  next 
class,  the  professor  lingered  awhile  watching  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  game,  occasionally  retrieving  a  ball  which 
chanced  to  go  astray  of  its  mark  and  bound  onto  the 
campus  grounds.  But  the  compelling  factor  prompting 
him  to  remain  was  an  urge  to  talk  with  the  red-haired 
lad,  whom  his  pals  called  Buddy. 

For  almost  an  hour  he  watched  with  interest  the 
struggle  between  the  two  equally-matched  teams,  won¬ 
dering  why,  at  the  finish,  he  felt  disappointed  that  Bud¬ 
dy’s  team  had  lost,  only  by  a  small  margin,  to  be  sure; 
but  the  fact  remained  that  the  seemingly  dauntless  figure 
of  his  little  friend  had  proved  vulnerable  to  defeat. 

However,  the  boy  seemed  by  no  means  dismayed,  but 
trudged  over,  grinning,  reading  the  professor’s  thoughts, 
apparently,  for  he  said,  "Don’t  let  it  bother  you,  Prof. 
You  should  have  been  here  last  week;  we  cleaned  ’em 
up.  Say,  you  going  my  way?  We  can  go  along  to¬ 
gether.” 

So  they  fell  into  step,  the  tall  dark,  somewhat  cynical- 
looking  professor  and  the  boy  whose  dirt-besmudged 
countenance  fairly  radiated  friendliness  for  all  mankind. 
And  as  they  walked,  each  revealed  some  of  his  life  to  the 
other.  Buddy  told  of  his  father,  whom  he  hardly  re¬ 
membered.  An  accident  at  work,  a  short  period  of  suf¬ 
fering,  and  the  death  of  his  father  had  forced  his  mother 
to  seek  cheaper  rents,  using  the  last  of  the  insurance  to 
establish  a  small  but  successful  bakeshop.  Buddy’s  task 
was  that  of  delivering  orders  to  customers,  a  duty  he 
hastened  through  on  certain  days,  as  today,  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  his  beloved  ball  game. 

When  Buddy  spoke  of  his  older  brother,  Danny,  a  sen¬ 
ior  at  Bradley,  Professor  Thurston  immediately  divined 
the  adoration,  the  hero  worship  with  which  the  small 
boy  regarded  him.  Evidently  a  fine  comradeship  existed 
between  the  two. 

In  parting  with  the  boy,  as  their  ways  differed,  a  firm 
handclasp  cemented  the  newly  created  friendship.  The 
lonely  professor,  who  never  had  attended  college  func¬ 
tions,  found  himself  solemnly  promising  to  cheer  loud 
and  long  for  Bradley,  and  for  Danny,  when  he  would 
pitch  in  the  big  State  game,  the  following  day. 
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It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  home  and  was  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  a  solitary  meal  that  he  remembered  with 
a  start  his  neglected  lecture.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
he  had  missed  a  class,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
amazement  that  he  realized  that  he  wouldn’t  have 
changed  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  had  he  been  given 
the  opportunity. 

The  next  day  as  Bradley  battled  with  its  age  old  rival, 
the  State  University,  Professor  Robert  Thurston  was  far 
from  his  usual  indifferent  self.  He  swelled  with  pride 
as  the  school  band  played  "Bradley  Forever.”  He  sat 
breathlessly  on  the  edge  of  his  seat  at  signs  of  impending 
disaster  for  Bradley,  and  yelled  lustily  when  the  tide 
turned  in  its  favor. 

Between  innings  he  had  time  to  marvel  at  the  change 
in  himself.  Had  he  needed  just  the  one  twelve-year  old 
youngster  to  jolt  him  out  of  his  rut?  He  decided  that 
next  year  he  would  move  from  his  lonely  house  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  offer  of  the  Dean  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
dormitory  and  the  boys  who  would  live  there. 

The  spark  of  vitality  and  enthusiasm  imparted  to  him 
from  that  fiery  thatch  of  hair  was  glowing  until  it 
reached  proportions  he  had  never  dreamed  of  in  his  past 
ten  years  of  self-pity. 

He  felt  a  wave  of  gratitude  and  affection  surge  over 
him  as  he  saw  the  gleam  of  the  sun  on  a  coppery  head 
which  was  bobbing  violently  up  and  down  as  Danny 
rounded  second,  sprinted  to  third,  and  slid  home  for 
Bradley’s  winning  home-run.  Far  down  in  the  grand¬ 
stand,  Buddy  scanned  the  crowd  triumphantly.  Finally, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  professor,  and  clasped  his  hands 
high  over  his  head  in  a  gesture  of  victory. 

Barbara  Lenfest,  1943. 


THE  RAINBOW 

"Why  should  I  stay  here?”  mumbled  Jane  Simmons 
as  she  hastily  emptied  her  bureau  drawers  and  packed 
her  suitcase.  "Just  why  should  I  stay  here  and  be 
ordered  around  by  head  nurses,  supervisors,  and  any 
doctor  who  feels  like  becoming  angry  with  me?” 

Now  Jane  had  been  in  the  nurses'  training  school  of 
the  Mayfield  Hospital  for  three  months  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  taken  about  all  the  abuse  that  anyone  could 
tolerate.  She  was  half  through  her  packing  when  she 
heard  someone  on  the  threshold  of  her  room  say,  "Well, 
Jane,  have  you  decided  to  leave  us,  or  are  you  giving 
some  of  your  clothes  to  charity?”  Jane  stood  frozen  in 
her  tracks,  for  no  one  who  had  been  in  the  hospital 
anymore  than  five  minutes  could  mistake  that  voice.  It 
was  Miss  Collins,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  idolized 
graduate  nurses  of  the  school. 

"Yes,”  answered  the  young  nurse,  "since  you  ask  me, 
I  am  leaving.  And  the  quicker  I  leave  the  better.  I'm 
just  about  at  my  wit’s  end.” 

"No  more  needs  to  be  said,”  Miss  Collins  broke  m. 
"I  know  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  say — 'that  you're 


at  your  wit’s  end  with  all  the  silly  old  crabbing  and 
fussing  over  nothing.’  Isn’t  that  correct?” 

"Why,  how  did  you  know?”  asked  the  amazed  girl. 
"Funny  that  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.” 

"Oh,  maybe  not  so  funny  as  you  think,  my  dear.  You 
see,  I  was  a  student  nurse  once,  too.  Let  me  take  you 
back  a  few  years  to  my  days  of  training.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  getting  a  week-end  free,  and  having  to  carry  home 
books  to  study.  While  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  work, 
I  slammed  the  book  down  and  threw  up  my  hands  in 
despair,  saying,  I  can't  do  this  awful  stuff  and  I’m  not 
going  to  try.’  It  was  then  that  mother  looked  up  from 
her  crocheting  and  quoted  the  familiar  old  lines:  'Never 
give  up  is  the  secret  of  glory.  Look  at  the  lives  that 
are  famous  in  story.  Never  give  up  is  the  secret  they 
teach.’  I  don’t  know  what  there  was  about  that  old 
saying  that  gave  me  new  courage,  but  I  returned  to  my 
work  and  studied  as  if  I  had  never  studied  before. 

"About  two  months  after  I  had  entered  the  hospital, 
mother  passed  away  and  I  was  left  to  face  life  all  alone. 
One  day  I  did  the  same  thing  that  you  are  doing  today. 
I  shall  never  forget  it  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  It  was 
a  rainy,  dismal  day  and  I  was  tired  and  lonesome  and 
felt  very  sorry  for  myself.  Suddenly  while  in  the  midst 
of  my  work,  the  supervisor  corrected  me  sharply  for 
some  little  mistake  that  I  had  made.  I  ran  to  my  room 
and  began  packing  my  clothes  and  muttering  to  myself 
just  as  you  were  doing  now.  But  while  this  was  going 
on,  something  seemed  to  stop  me  and  I  walked  over  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  rain  coming  down  in 
torrents  on  the  already  wet  earth.  And  as  I  looked  up 
into  the  heavens,  a  bright  stream  of  light  showed  through 
a  rainbow.  It  seemed  then  as  if  mother’s  voice  came 
with  it  saying,  'Never  give  up  is  the  secret  of  glory. 
Look  at  the  lives  that  are  famous  in  story.  Never  give 
up  is  the  secret  they  teach.’  I  found  out,  Jane,  just  as 
you  will,  that  these  criticisms  are  necessary  to  make  a 
good  nurse.  It’s  a  part  of  the  rigid  training.  You  have 
the  ability  to  become  a  fine  and  upright  nurse  and  I 
wouldn’t  give  up  if  I  were  you.  However,  if  you  still 
wish  to  leave,  I  suppose  you  will  do  so.” 

"Leave!”  exclaimed  Jane.  "Leave  after  what  you 
have  just  told  me?  Of  course  not.  In  the  midst  of  my 
darkness  I,  too,  see  a  rainbow.” 

Fanny  Brown,  1942. 


MRS.  BAKER  TRIED 

Mrs.  Baker  stared  intently  at  the  headlines  of  the 
newspaper  which  her  husband  was  reading.  She  gazed 
at  the  blazing  words  for  a  moment  and  became  lost  in 
thought.  Then  she  spoke  up  and  said,  "John,  did  you 
notice  that  headline  in  the  paper?” 

John,  who  had  unconsciously  ducked  his  head  for  a 
second,  spoke  up  dutifully,  glanced  at  his  wife,  and 
asked  timidly,  "What  headline,  dear?” 

Mrs.  Baker  gave  him  a  withering  glance  and  said, 
"You  know;  the  one  about  the  shortage  of  automobiles 
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and  tires.  That  means  that  we  shall  have  to  cut  down 
using  our  car.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  without  it; 
it  is  so  handy  to  run  downtown  in  the  morning  to  do 
my  shopping.” 

"Well,  my  dear,”  said  her  loyal  husband,  "I’ve  al¬ 
ready  seen  that  little  item.  I  think  that  I  will  walk  to 
the  station  in  the  morning.  If  I  start  early  enough,  I 
can  make  the  8:15  easily.  Besides,  the  walk  will  do 
me  good;  I’m  getting  a  little  heavy  around  the  waist¬ 
line.” 

Mrs.  Baker  made  a  very  wry  face  in  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  her  husband  and  remarked,  "You  can  repeat 
that  without  telling  a  falsehood.  But  I  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  idea,  and  I’ll  try  it  out  first  thing  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Do  you  know  what  I’m  going  to  do?  I  intend 
to  buy  a  bicycle  and  ride  it  instead  of  taking  the  car 
downtown.  That  will  help  to  save  our  tires  and  I’ll 
get  plenty  of  exercise  which  will  do  me  a  lot  of  good. 
Just  think  of  it!  I’ll  be  riding  smoothly  along  the 
street  while  everyone  else  is  walking.” 

Her  husband  stared  thoughtfully  at  her  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  said,  with  a  slight  groan,  "Now,  now,  my 
dear.  Won’t  that  be  a  little  strenuous  for  you?  You 
know  that  you  aren't  as  young  as  you  used  to  be.” 

"You  aren’t  trying  to  say  that  I  am  getting  too  old 
and  fat,  are  you?” 

"Now,  my  dear,  nothing  like  that.  I  meant  no  such 
thing.  In  fact,  I’ll  go  right  down  to  the  store  tomorrow 
and  order  you  a  nice  shiny  bicycle.” 

The  next  morning,  the  delivery  truck  deposited,  C.  O. 
D.,  on  the  Bakers’  doorstep,  a  bright  new  bicycle.  The 
neighbors  thronged  the  backyards  and  hung  over  the 
back  fences  as  Mrs.  Baker  prepared  her  bicycle  for  its 
trial  run.  Mr.  Baker,  just  on  his  way  to  work,  paused 
on  the  front  walk  and  waited  for  Mrs.  Baker  to  mount 
the  metal  steed. 

She  climbed  painfully  upon  the  wheel,  balanced  her¬ 
self  upright  for  a  moment,  and  then  started  off.  She 
rode  straight  down  the  front  drive  and  then  took  a 
sharp  right  turn  to  the  front  lawn,  and  plowed  through 
a  choice  group  of  shrubs  bordering  the  drive. 

Mr.  Baker  and  his  friends  ran  forward  to  pick  up  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  victim;  but  she  plowed 
on  like  a  heavy  tank  through  the  hedges  and  lawns  of 
the  neighboring  yards.  A  person  who  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  stand  out  in  the  open  yard  would  be  taking 
his  life  in  his  hands.  Mrs.  Baker  finally  ended  her  er¬ 
ratic  ride  by  trying  to  climb  a  tree  with  the  bicycle.  The 
law  of  gravity  interfered  with  this  little  plan  and  she 
sat,  soundly  and  firmly,  down  on  the  ground  with  the 
bicycle  wrapped  around  her  neck  like  a  necklace. 

Mr.  Baker  rushed  forward  with  a  rescue  squad  and 
helped  his  wife  into  a  vertical  position.  She  looked 
mournfully  at  the  wreck  and  then  gave  her  husband  a 
despairing  look,  saying,  "Oh,  my  heavens!  I’ll  never  be 
able  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Look  at  my  first  attempt — a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  1  can’t  even  get  started  right.” 


Mr.  Baker  consoled  his  wife  with  a  few  soothing 
words  and  said,  "Now,  my  dear,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  aid  the  defense  effort  to  save  tires  and  gas  by  riding 
a  bicycle,  but  you  can  do  many  other  things.  You  can 
go  downtown  to  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  and  knit 
sweaters  for  the  service  men.  And  even  right  at  home, 
you  can  save  tin  and  rubber  and  other  waste  materials 
for  the  government’s  use.” 

Outside  of  the  house,  two  of  Mr.  Baker’s  friends 
walked  slowly  down  the  street,  chuckling  with  delight 
at  the  sight  they  had  just  witnessed.  One  turned  to  the 
other,  stilled  his  laughter  for  a  moment  and  said,  "You 
know,  that’s  the  funniest  thing  I’ve  seen  in  a  month  of 
Sundays.  Boy!  I  can  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Baker  will 
never  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle;  she  can’t  even  go  down¬ 
town  without  denting  everyone’s  fenders  and  knocking 
over  a  few  poles.  Boy,  I  hope  that  my  wife  never  tries 
to  take  up  bicycle  riding.” 

The  other  man  laughed  heartily  and  agreed  with 
him;  then  they  parted  company  with  a  cheery  "Goodbye.” 

Philip  Hawley,  1943. 


OLD  FAITHFUL 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day  in  a  small  town  in  the 
middle  west.  A  group  of  little  boys  were  happily 
walking  along  a  dusty  road.  They  were  heading  for 
the  old  swimming  hole  when  one  of  them  shouted, 
"There  it  is,  there  it  is.”  They  all  started  running  for 
it,  and  soon  they  were  splashing  around  in  the  cool 
blue  water. 

Now,  one  of  the  boys,  Bill  Benson,  had  been  told  by 
his  parents  not  to  go  swimming.  But  because  his 
chums  were  going  and  he  didn’t  want  to  be  left  alone, 
he  went,  too.  Presently,  a  large  dog  strolled  into  view 
and  sat  on  the  bank  watching  them.  He  was  very 
shaggy,  and  had  big  brown  eyes.  They  soon  forgot  all 
about  him  in  the  excitement  of  swimming. 

Presently  one  of  the  boys  asked,  "Who’ll  race  me 
across  to  the  other  side?” 

"I  will,”  said  the  little  boy  named  Bill.  Side  by  side, 
they  began  to  swim  toward  the  other  shore.  They 
reached  it  safely  and  turned  around  to  come  back. 

About  halfway  across,  Bill  suddenly  disappeared  un¬ 
der  water.  "What’s  the  matter,  Bill?”  the  boys  shouted 
as  he  came  up. 

"Help,  help,”  cried  Bill.  "I’ve  got  a  cramp  in  my 
stomach.” 

One  of  the  boys  immediately  struck  out  toward  him 
as  fast  as  he  could.  Something  splashed  in  front  of 
him!  It  was  the  dog  they  had  seen  on  the  bank.  Like 
a  flash,  he  was  swimming  toward  Bill.  He  reached  him 
just  as  he  was  about  to  go  under  water  again,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pull  him  toward  shore.  Except  for  a  little 
fright,  Bill  was  all  right  in  a  little  while. 

As  the  boys  started  for  home,  the  dog  trotted  along 
behind  Bill.  When  Bill  noticed  him,  he  patted  him 
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and  said,  "Thanks  for  saving  my  life,  old  feller.”  The 
dog  licked  his  hand  and  wagged  his  tail,  but  did  not 
leave.  Bill  couldn’t  get  rid  of  him,  but  he  didn’t  care 
anyhow  because  he  wanted  to  take  him  home. 

When  Bill  reached  his  pretty  little  home  and  went 
inside,  he  explained  the  whole  story  to  his  mother  and 
asked  if  he  could  keep  the  dog.  His  mother  was  so 
angry  with  him  that  she  did  not  answer  his  question 
but  only  said,  "Because  you  disobeyed  me,  you  will  have 
to  go  to  bed  without  your  supper.” 

Later,  when  Bill’s  mother  went  upstairs  to  tuck  him 
in,  he  pleaded  with  her  to  let  him  keep  the  dog. 

"You  go  to  sleep,  and  I’ll  talk  to  your  father  about 
it.” 

Bill  soon  fell  asleep,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  up 
bright  and  early.  In  answer  to  his  anxious  questioning, 
his  mother  said,  "We’ve  decided  to  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper,  and  if  nobody  claims  the  dog, 
you  may  keep  him.”  Bill  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
answer. 

All  the  next  week  he  kept  hoping  no  owner  would  be 
found.  He  had  grown  to  love  his  new  pet  dearly,  and 
didn’t  want  to  part  with  him.  He  had  given  him  the 
name  of  "Faithful.”  No  one  came  for  the  dog,  and 
Bill  was  so  happy  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Every 
day  they  went  for  long  walks  together,  and  at  night 
they  sat  on  the  steps  and  Bill  stroked  his  shaggy  head. 

One  day  Bill  went  to  school,  accompanied,  as  usual, 
by  Old  Faithful.  In  the  afternoon,  the  dog  usually 
came  to  the  school  to  walk  home  with  him.  It  was 
their  custom  to  play  ball  every  day.  Bill  would  throw 
the  ball  a  short  distance,  and  Faithful  would  run  and 
get  it.  One  afternoon,  as  he  was  throwing  the  ball,  the 
wind  carried  it  off  the  curb  and  into  the  street.  Bill 
started  after  it,  but  as  he  stepped  off  the  curb,  he  did 
not  notice  the  big  shiny  car  coming  down  the  street  at 
full  speed.  He  was  right  in  its  path,  and  it  was  al¬ 
most  upon  him  before  he  saw  it.  In  a  split  second  he 
saw  his  dog  running  toward  him.  He  felt  himself 
being  knocked  off  his  feet,  out  of  the  way  of  the  car. 
He  scrambled  up  from  the  ground.  The  car  had  gone, 
but  his  dog  was  lying  there  in  the  street.  Bill  ran 
toward  him.  He  fell  to  his  knees  beside  him,  buried 
his  face  in  his  shaggy  fur,  and  cried  his  heart  out. 


Suddenly,  he  stopped  crying  and  listened.  He 
thought  he  heard  a  faint  heartbeat.  He  listened  again. 
There  it  was,  very  faint;  the  dog  was  alive.  Very 
gently,  he  lifted  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  down 
the  street  to  the  doctor’s  office.  Dr.  Carter,  a  kindly 
man,  looked  at  Faithful  and  told  Bill  not  to  worry.  He 
had  been  severely  injured  but  had  an  even  chance  to 
live. 

Bill  went  down  to  see  his  dog  the  next  day.  Faithful 
was  all  wrapped  in  bandages  except  for  his  eyes.  The 
doctor  quietly  slipped  into  the  next  room.  Bill  began 
to  speak  softly  to  Faithful.  "Listen,  feller,”  he  said, 
"you’ve  got  to  get  well.  I  know  how  much  you’re  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  you’re  not  going  to  die.  I  know  you’re  not. 
Why,  you’re  the  best  pal  I’ve  got.  You  understand, 
don’t  you?” 

Faithful  looked  at  him  with  love  in  his  brown  eyes, 
and  slowly  he  wagged  his  tail.  He  understood.  "Good 
boy,”  whispered  Bill. 

As  he  was  leaving,  he  looked  back  and  said,  "So 
long,  feller.  I’ll  never  forget  that  you  saved  my  life.” 
As  he  walked  down  the  street,  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Before  a  month  had  passed  Faithful  was  well 
again. 

Bill  was  sixteen  now  and  Faithful  had  been  with  him 
for  many  years.  No  longer  did  he  go  for  long  walks 
with  Bill;  no  longer  did  he  romp  and  play  with  him. 
Old  Faithful  was  getting  weary.  One  night  Bill  was 
sitting  on  the  steps  with  him,  stroking  his  head  and  talk¬ 
ing  softly  to  him  as  he  had  always  done.  Suddenly, 
Faithful  got  up,  walked  a  few  yards  and  came  back. 
Then  he  dropped  down  at  Bill's  feet.  Bill  spoke  to 
him  but  he  did  not  lift  his  head.  He  bent  down  and 
stroked  his  back,  calling  to  him  softly. 

After  awhile,  he  opened  his  brown  eyes  and  looked  at 
Bill.  Then  he  closed  them  again,  and  he  was  gone. 
Bill  called  to  him,  but  he  knew  he  would  not  open  his 
eyes  again.  Tears  streamed  down  his  face.  He  stroked 
his  head  once  more  and  said  softly,  "Goodbye,  old  feller, 
you’ve  been  a  real  pal.”  Then  he  put  his  face  in  Faith¬ 
ful’s  shaggy  fur  and  cried.  He  knew  he  had  lost  a  true 
friend. 

He  buried  Old  Faithful  in  a  simple  grave  with  a 
wooden  cross  on  the  top.  It  read,  "Here  lies  Old  Faith¬ 
ful.” 


Evelyn  DuLong,  1942 


POETRY 

PRAYER  AT  GRADUATION  REVERIE 


Lord,  help  us  every  one, 

Now  this  first  task  is  done, 

To  live  a  better  life 
Amid  this  war  and  strife; 

To  do  our  part  toward  peace 
And  make  this  suffering  cease; 

To  learn  of  greater  things, 

The  love  that  each  heart  sings, 

The  joy  of  work  well  done, 

The  sound  of  healthy  fun. 

And,  Lord,  make  us  deserve 
The  faith  our  friends  preserve; 

May  we  bring  honor  here — 

Our  town,  our  school  now  dear. 

Keep  us  from  harm,  disgrace, 

Give  us  an  honored  place 
That  we  may  worthy  be 
To  some  day  meet  with  Thee. 

Joanne  Skinner,  1942. 


A  MORNING  WALK 

We  walk  through  glistening  meadows 
Still  wet  with  morning  dew. 

We  feel  the  rays  of  rising  sun 
Just  peeping  through  the  blue. 

We  watch  the  early  robins 
As  they  teach  their  young  to  fly, 

And  see  the  newly  opened  buds 
In  mossy  shelters  lie. 

We  feel  the  happy  spirit  lift 
Our  minds  up  to  their  heights. 

We  go  once  more  to  daily  tasks 
But  full  of  new  delights. 

Mary  Meehan,  1942. 


WHICH? 

Can  the  glory  of  war — 

If  glory  there  be — 

Compare  with  peace  j 

Through  eternity?  i 

Can  the  bombing  of  towns. 

The  destruction  of  soul 
Compare  with  love 
More  precious  than  gold? 

Millicent  Bassett,  1943. 


I  wandered  in  a  silent  wood, 

Trying  to  ease  my  sorrow. 

My  thoughts  were  sad.  If  only  I  could 

Grasp  the  hope,  the  meaning  of  tomorrow. 

Yet  in  this  silvan  solitude, 

No  breeze  could  lift  my  burden, 

Till  suddenly  from  the  hill,  the  song  of  a  bird 
Brought  back  the  meaning  of  tomorrow. 

Elizabeth  Douvris,  1943. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  DAY 

I  see  the  mountains  sharp  and  clear 
Against  the  brilliant  hue 
Of  pastel  sunsets,  blushing  red, 

As  day  bids  me  adieu. 

Then  one  by  one  the  stars  come  out 
From  their  bed  of  deepest  blue 
To  keep  their  vigil  through  the  night, 
And  hide  the  mountains  from  my  view. 

Mary  McGowan,  1943. 


THEIR  NAMES? 

Two  wee  little  kittens  were  born  today. 

One  was  white,  the  other  way  grey. 

They  are  just  as  cute  as  they  can  be; 

They  love  their  mother  as  you  can  see. 

Their  eyes  are  closed,  but  they  crawl  around, 
Sniffing  just  like  our  big  blood-hound. 
Sometimes  they  crawl  right  out  of  their  box, 
The  mother  mews  and  each  little  head  knocks. 

I  love  to  hold  these  cute  little  kittens. 

Their  fur  is  as  soft  as  angora  mittens. 

What  shall  I  call  them?  One,  I  know, 

Looks,  oh!  so  sad!  His  name  is  Woe. 

The  other  is  grey  as  I  have  told  you. 

Greyie?  No,  it  shall  be  Sue. 

Now  that  I've  named  them,  all  is  done. 
Through  are  my  struggles;  for  all  is  won. 

Jean  Larson,  1943. 
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AMERICA’S  PRAYER 

O  God  of  the  nation, 

Look  down  on  us,  Thy  people, 

Who  cry  unto  Thee,  in  these 
Our  hours  of  strife  and  frustration. 

Grant  that  men  with  increasing  power 
May  rise  from  the  heart  of  America 
To  vanquish  the  foe,  if  Thou  wilt  direct. 
Deliver  us,  we  pray,  in  this  hour. 

Elizabeth  Henchey,  1943. 


LIBERTY 

Today  we  fight;  we  shall  not  fail 
To  reap  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Let  this  motto  always  prevail: 

"Our  lives,  our  all,  for  liberty!" 

Tomorrow’s  dawn  shall  compensate 
For  toil,  our  country  to  defend. 

If  we  all  help  before  too  late, 

Our  liberty  shall  never  end. 

J.  Lawler,  1944. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  WALL 

They  built  a  wall,  who  labored  there; 

They  did  their  part  with  utmost  care, 

And  thought  the  bricks  they  laid  were  fair. 
But  one  below  the  mark  did  fall, 

And  made  untrue  the  other, — all. 

One  brick  untrue!  They  worked  for  naught. 
By  this  same  sign,  let  us  be  taught 
That  heedlessness  in  matters  small 
May  cause  our  lives  to  go  astray. 

Just  one  small  act  which  is  untrue 
Can  tear  asunder  all  we  do. 

Hence  through  our  lives  when  tasks  we  meet. 
Perform  them  in  a  true,  fair  way; 

And  we  will  find  our  wall  complete. 

Ruth  Lenfest.  1942. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY 

On  the  library  shelves  there  stand 
Numerous  books  from  every  land. 

Books  of  all  the  different  states 

With  all  their  customs,  and  their  fates; 
Distant  Holland  with  its  mills, 

And  Scotland,  famous  for  its  hills. 

China,  with  its  mighty  walls; 

France  and  its  beautiful  halls. 

Countries  that  seem  so  far  away 
Are  quite  close  to  me  today; 

For  here  in  the  library,  where  I  sit, 

In  my  mind  those  dreams  all  flit. 

Rose  M.  Nett,  1944. 


SPRING 

It’s  time  to  sing  anew  spring’s  praise: 

Her  sunny  skies,  her  showery  days, 

The  flowers  bursting  winter’s  bonds, 

The  peepers  calling  from  the  ponds, 

The  singing  birds,  the  budding  trees. 

The  poet  loves  to  sing  of  these, 

And  we  all  share  his  gladsome  lay, 

Rejoice  that  spring  is  on  her  way. 

Ellen  Clewley,  1944. 


HAPPINESS 

My  one  delight  at  break  of  day 
Is  to  saddle  my  steed  and  ride  away. 

To  ride  away  from  cares  and  strife 

And  to  dream  in  woodlands  clear  and  bright. 

The  birds  are  chirping  their  morning  praise, 
And  creatures  are  stirring  in  various  ways 
To  welcome  again  a  beautiful  day 
And  give  thanks  again  in  their  own  little  way. 

So  harness  your  charger  and  ride  afar, 

Or  get  in  your  dream-boat  and  sail  to  a  star 
Away  from  all  sorrow,  care,  and  strife. 

You’ll  then  find  joy  in  this  turbulent  life. 

Daniel  P.  Hurld,  Jr.,  1943. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

This  year  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  again  has 
a  student  council.  The  officers  are  the  following:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Carolyn  Atwood;  Vice  President,  Frank  Callahan; 
Secretary,  Kenneth  O’Doherty.  They  meet  twice  a 
month. 

The  student  council  began  the  waste  paper  drive  and 
also  promoted  cafeteria  cleanliness. 


PRE-LENTEN  CONCERT 

The  Woburn  Senior  High  School  presented  the  Wo¬ 
burn  High  School  musical  clubs  in  a  pre-Lenten  concert 
in  the  Woburn  High  School  Auditorium,  February  13, 
at  8:00  p.  m.  Edson  L.  Kimball  directed  both  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  the  band  which  divided  the  program. 

In  addition  to  orchestral  numbers,  there  was  a  trom¬ 
bone  solo  by  Paul  Case,  a  violin  solo  by  George  Perros 
and  a  piano  solo  by  Joanne  Skinner. 

The  band  numbers  were  all  snappy  march  selections 
with  drum  majorettes  Jeanne  Doherty,  Barbara  Odem, 
Dorothy  Nurnberger,  Natalie  Peterson,  and  Shirley  Sev- 
rens,  performing  with  the  batons. 

The  orchestra  had  twenty-two  pieces  and  a  variety  of 
instruments  while  the  band  had  forty-six  pieces. 


THE  BAND 

The  Woburn  High  School  Band  has  become  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  bands  in  the  state.  The  band  has 
played  at  all  the  football  games  and  has  been  well  rep¬ 
resented  at  parades.  It  has  been  enjoyed  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  who  have  heard  it. 

The  orchestra,  too,  has  been  very  successful  in  pro¬ 
viding  entertainment.  It  has  been  featured  in  almost 
all  of  the  indoor  productions,  including  the  Prize  Speak¬ 
ing  Contest  and  the  Senior  Play.  The  orchestra  well- 
deserves  all  the  praise  and  compliments  paid  to  it. 

We  feel  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  director  of 
both  orchestra  and  band,  Edson  Kimball,  for  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  has  made  it  possible  for  Woburn  High 
to  be  well  represented  in  the  field  of  music. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra  and  band 
are  as  follows: 

BAND 

Trumpet — Edward  Meekins,  William  Wilson,  Law¬ 
rence  Kenney,  Patricia  Deehan,  Gilbert  Hoyt,  Edward 
Bowe,  Joseph  Fucarile,  Barbara  Martin,  Benjamin  Do¬ 
herty,  Wilber  Fowle,  Fred  Reed,  William  Henchey, 
James  Farrey,  Robert  Walsh,  Rudolph  Gentile,  Thomas 
Lyons. 

Trombone — Paul  Case,  John  Trudeau,  William  Krup¬ 
sky,  John  Flynn,  Carlton  Sturchfield. 

Horn — Ida  M.  Foster,  Geraldine  Stokes. 


Drums — Mary  Wagner,  William  Nicholson,  Robert 
Winn. 

Cymbals — Charles  McGovern. 

Clarinet — Carolyn  Lentz,  William  Tobin,  Anthony 
De  Luca,  R.  Barnard,  Constance  Greene,  Thomas  Rowe, 
John  Riley,  Joseph  Gentile,  Fred  Oulton,  Ethel  Duran. 

Saxophones — Morton  Everberg,  Ernest  Geannaris, 
Fred  Farrey,  Peter  Drivas,  Michael  Gentile,  Elizabeth 
Fowle,  Robert  Meekins,  James  Tirrell. 

ORCHESTRA 

Violins - — George  Perros,  George  Colitas,  John  Mur¬ 
phy,  Eleanor  Nason,  Lewis  Oxford. 

Trumpets — Edward  Meekins,  Patricia  Deehan,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilson,  Lawrence  Kenney. 

Trombones — Paul  Case,  John  Trudeau. 

Clarinets — Carolyn  Lentz,  Constance  Greene,  Anthony 
De  Luca,  William  Tobin. 

Saxophones — Morton  Everberg,  Michael  Gentile, 
Martha  Cummings,  Fred  Farrey. 

Drums — William  Nicholson,  Gilbert  Haight. 

Piano — Joanne  Skinner. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  Prize  Speaking  Contest 
and  Musical  Entertainment  was  held  Thursday  evening, 
March  26,  1942,  in  the  auditorium. 

Patricia  Ann  Deehan  and  Shirley  Lorraine  Ash  won 
first  prize  and  second  prize  respectively  for  the  girls. 
The  boys  who  won  the  first  and  second  prizes  were 
Francis  James  McGann  and  John  Henry  Scalley. 

The  band  gave  a  fine  performance  with  Arthur  Teb- 
bets  and  Constance  Greene  rendering  vocal  selections. 
All  who  attended  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  program. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Anchors  Aweigh  Zimmerman 

Woburn  High  School  Orchestra 
America  Samuel  Francis  Smith 

Elizabeth  West 

Submerged:  A  Play  La  Vergne  Shaw 

John  Henry  Scalley 

Vocal  Solo,  "If  Any  Little  Word  of  Mine”  Behrend 
Constance  Greene 

To  the  Gladiators  Spartacus 

Daniel  Patrick  Hurld,  Jr. 

The  Waltz  Dorothy  Parker 

Patricia  Ann  Deehan 

Violin  Solo,  Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  Brahms 

George  Perros 

White  Iris:  A  Play  Roberta  Shannon 

Shirley  Lorraine  Ash 

Our  Country’s  Cf.ll  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Francis  James  McGann 
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Vocal  Solo,  "Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing 

Young  Charms”  Old  Irish 

Arthur  Tebbets 

A  Message  to  Garcia  Elbert  Hubbard 

Kenneth  Sumner  Brock 

At  the  Beach 

Bernice  Lois  Haggerty 

Accordion  Solo  Sam  Restivo 

Exit  March  Frat  Barth 

Awarding  of  prizes  given  by  Woburn  Woman’s  Club. 

Judges 

Miss  Margaret  Dunlap,  Miss  Beatrice  Ruth  Hoyle, 
Miss  Kathryn  McCray 

of  the  Curry  School  of  Expression,  Boston 


BOSTON  HERALD  SPELLING  BEE  CONTEST 

The  Woburn  Senior  High  School  joined  for  the 
fourth  year  the  long  list  of  Massachusetts  High  Schools 
that  took  part  in  the  annual  spelling  bee  conducted  by 
the  Boston  Herald. 

Home  rooms  throughout  the  school  engaged  in  the 
spelling  contest  during  the  assembly  period  on  Friday, 
March  13.  The  school  was  divided  into  three  units  ac¬ 
cording  to  grades,  X,  XI,  XII,  and  the  contests  were 
held  in  each  grade. 

The  winners  in  the  respective  grades  were  as  follows: 

Grade  XII — Room  8,  Mary  F.  Barnes;  Room  10, 
Patricia  A.  Deehan;  Room  14,  Alena  M.  Hammond; 
Room  15,  Garrett  J.  Cullen;  Room  18,  Francis  McGann; 
Room  20,  Constance  Hatson;  Room  22,  Ruth  Lenfest. 

Grade  XI — Room  2,  Irene  Costello;  Room  4,  Thomas 
Clark;  Room  6,  Betty  Costello;  Room  12,  Mary  Mc- 
Garry;  Room  16,  Morton  Everberg;  Room  19,  Patricia 
Shea;  Room  21,  Phillip  Hawley;  Room  23,  Barbara  Len¬ 
fest;  Room  24,  Ruth  O’Doherty. 

Grade  X- — Room  9,  Irving  E.  Olson;  Room  17,  Nan¬ 
cy  Hewett;  Room  25,  Jeanne  Garvey;  Room  27,  Doro¬ 
thy  Chaulk;  Room  28,  Jeanne  O'Brien;  Room  29,  Julia 
Highgas;  Room  30,  Josephine  M.  English;  Room  32, 
Mary  Trearchis;  Room  51,  Kenneth  S.  Brock. 

Winners  in  their  respective  grades  in  the  preliminary 
contest  engaged  in  a  final  contest  to  determine  the  best 
speller  in  their  grade. 

The  winners  were  as  follows: 

Grade  X,  Kenneth  Brock,  winner,  Irving  Olsen,  al¬ 
ternate;  Grade  XI,  Barbara  Lenfest,  winner,  Patricia 
Shea,  alternate;  Grade  XII,  Mary  F.  Barnes,  winner, 
Francis  McGann,  alternate. 

Miss  Barbara  Lenfest  of  the  junior  class  took  part  in 
the  finals  at  Fanueil  Hall,  Saturday,  April  18. 


ASSEMBLIES 

Do  you  recall: 

the  Armistice  Day  Assembly  presented  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  by  members  of  our  school  and  some  of 
the  veterans  of  our  city? 


our  first  Senior  Assembly,  on  November  26,  when 
Mr.  Bean,  our  principal,  read  "The  Parable  of  the 
Wall,”  giving  us  an  ideal  toward  which  to  work 
during  our  senior  year? 

when  we  witnessed  many  feats  of  magic,  presented 
to  us  by  Carlyn,  the  magician,  on  December  19? 
our  beautiful  Christmas  Assembly  on  December 
23,  presented  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kimball, 
at  which  all  of  our  music  clubs  sang,  most  im¬ 
pressively,  the  ever-popular  Christmas  Carols? 

Dr.  Leonhard  Guenther,  the  German  refugee,  who 
spoke  to  us  on  January  16,  using  as  his  subject, 
"What  Are  We  Fighting  For,”  and  comparing  "life 
under  a  dictatorship  with  life  in  a  democracy”? 
when  the  commercial  students,  on  January  29,  saw 
movies  showing  the  impressions  made  upon  em¬ 
ployers  by  the  various  types  of  people  who  apply 
for  positions? 

when,  on  February  6,  Mr.  Karl  S.  Gates,  recently 
returned  from  Germany,  told  us  of  conditions  in 
"Hitler’s  Germany”? 

the  Lincoln’s  Birthday  observance  on  February 
13,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Soles  and  Mr. 
Kimball? 

the  program  on  February  20,  entitled  "Cavalcade 
of  Democracy,”  including  war-time  pantomimes 
and  the  prize  winning  playlet  on  Defense  Stamps 
and  Bonds,  written  by  Jeanne  Doherty? 

Pitt  Parker,  the  cartoonist,  who  came  to  us  on 
March  20,  and  drew  many  interesting  cartoons  il¬ 
lustrating  conditions  in  the  world  today? 

Mr.  George  Gillette,  the  comedy  musician,  who 
presented  a  very  amusing  program  on  April  10? 
the  talk  by  Mr.  Alan  Furber  on  April  28,  to  sen¬ 
ior  girls,  on  "Applying  for  a  Job”? 
the  lecture  entitled  "The  Will  to  Win,”  given  by 
Mr.  Howard  Corey,  on  May  1  ? 
the  assembly  for  girls  on  May  15,  when  Miss 
Dorothy  Dawes  spoke  on  "Nursing,”  and  told  of 
the  urgent  need  for  more  nurses? 


SENIOR  DANCE 

The  Senior  Dance  was  held  Friday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1941,  in  the  school  auditorium.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Caroline  Atwood,  Eleanor  Tobin,  Ruth 
Fisher,  Robert  Roche,  James  Dobbins,  Francis  McGann, 
and  Paul  Conlon. 

The  Matrons  were  the  following:  Mrs.  Orel  M.  Bean, 
Miss  Virginia  A.  Conant,  Miss  Ruth  W.  Preston,  Miss 
Helen  V.  Doherty,  and  Miss  Anastasia  G.  Canty. 

The  walls  were  attractively  decorated  with  red,  green, 
and  white  bunting  interspersed  with  green.  On  the 
stage  was  a  large  beautifully  trimmed  Christmas  tree 
and  the  reception  line  was  bordered  by  Christmas  lights. 

It  was  a  great  success  and  all  who  attended  voiced  a 
fine  time. 
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THE  WASTE-PAPER  DRIVE 

The  Woburn  High  School  is  helping  national  defense 
by  contributing  old  newspaper,  magazines,  and  card¬ 
board.  A  black  and  orange  banner  goes,  each  week,  to 
the  room  that  contributes  the  most  waste-paper  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

On  Friday  evening,  May  1,  1942,  the  senior  class 
presented  the  play,  "Ever  Since  Eve,”  in  the  auditorium 
to  a  packed  house.  The  production  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edson  L.  Kimball  who  also  arranged 
the  accompanying  musical  score. 

The  story,  cleverly  written  about  life  and  love  of  high 
school  days,  centered  around  the  publication  of  a  school 
newspaper.  Each  member  of  the  cast  portrayed  his 
role  in  a  most  pleasing  manner  and  deserved  a  great 
deal  of  credit. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  Johnny  Clover’s 
office  situated  in  his  home. 

ACT  ONE — An  afternoon  in  November  about  four 
o’clock. 

ACT  TWO — 

Scene  I.  About  ten  days  later.  Late  afternoon. 

Scene  II.  Two  weeks  late.  7:30  in  the  evening. 
ACT  THREE— Half  an  hour  later. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  the  cast  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Kimball  with  an  illuminated  baton  for  which 
he  fittingly  responded. 

The  cast  of  "Ever  Since  Eve”  is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Clover . Patricia  A.  Deehan 

Johnny  Clover . David  M.  Wilcox 

Mr.  Clover . William  H.  Fallon 

Spud  Erwin . Charles  V.  McGuerty,  Jr. 

Susan  Blake . Eleanor  A.  Matson 

Betsy  Erwin . Mary  W.  Meehan 

Martha  Willard . Cynthia  Bates 

Officer  Cappy  Simmons . Paul  J.  Conlon 

Henry  Quinn . Francis  J.  McGann 

Lucybelle  Lee . Ruth  E.  Given 

Preston  Hughes . Robert  E.  Roche 

Football  Players: 


Bull . Malcolm  Greenleaf 

Hank . James  J.  Corbett 

Fatty . Richard  E.  Layton 

Dick .  James  J.  Dobbins 


DEFENSE  STAMPS  AND  BONDS 

In  November,  1941,  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School 
began  the  sale  of  defense  stamps.  In  November  we 
sold  $82.65  worth  of  stamps  and  bonds;  in  December, 
$145.53;  in  January,  $487.20;  in  February,  $458.35; 
in  March,  $447.55;  and  in  April,  $392.25. 

To  date  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  students 
have  purchased  approximately  $2,013.55  worth  of 
stamps  and  bonds. 


Miss  Ruth  W.  Preston,  a  teacher  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  in  the  Woburn  High  School  for  many 
years,  resigned  in  January  to  be  married. 
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The  faculty  honored  her  with  a  party  at  the  Count 
Rumford  House  in  North  Woburn,  and  presented  her 
with  a  sum  of  money. 

Many  classes,  who  miss  her  very  much,  presented  her 
with  gifts  before  she  left. 


This  essay  won  a  state  prize  in  a  national  essay  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Writers’  War  Committee. 

What  I  Want  Uncle  Sam  To  Do  With  the 
Money  I  Lend  Him  When  I  Buy  a  Defense 
Bond  or  Stamp,  and  Why 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  money  I  lend  to  Uncle  Sam 
by  my  purchase  of  bonds  or  stamps  be  used  to  make  the 
defenses  of  Liberty  impregnable  to  all  the  forces  of  evil 
arrayed  against  her.  I  hope  that  my  money,  increased 
by  that  of  millions  of  freedom-loving  people  in  the 
world,  will  be  used  to  make  an  army  so  great  and  pow¬ 
erful,  a  fleet  so  large  and  strong,  and  an  air  armada  so 
capable  of  darkening  the  skies  over  Axis  countries,  like 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  Hitler  and  his  cohorts 
will  be  brought  to  their  knees  begging  the  mercy  of 
Democracy. 

I  want  my  money  to  be  building,  night  and  day,  the 
army  of  Liberty.  I  want  the  factories  to  strive  to  pro¬ 
duce  incessantly  tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition  in  quan¬ 
tities  so  great  and  of  such  quality  that  our  men  in 
khaki  will  soon  be  replacing  the  banners  of  truth  and 
justice  for  the  swastika  and  the  sign  of  the  rising  sun. 


I  should  like  our  navy  also  to  be  aided  by  my  pur¬ 
chases  because  I  want  it  to  surpass  all  previous  feats  of 
heroic  courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  I  want  supplies 
from  our  land,  the  arsenal  of  Democracy,  to  cross  the 
oceans  on  veritable  floating  bridges  formed  by  the  un¬ 
ending  stream  of  ships  leaving  our  shores  for  ports  on 
other  continents.  May  the  steadfast  faith  our  sailors 
have  in  our  way  of  life  lead  them  on  till  a  deadly  ring 
of  steel  surrounds  the  enemy.  With  sufficient  help  all 
the  guns  of  the  combined  fleets  of  the  United  Nations 
will  soon  stand  ready  to  blast  Hitler  to  oblivion. 

When  this  great  offensive  is  realized,  our  air  force, 
too,  will  play  an  important  role.  Twenty-four  hours  a 
day  it  can  operate  with  adequate  financial  backing  and 
destroy  the  facilities  and  supplies  of  the  opposing  forces 
of  hate  and  greed.  It  will  swoop  down  as  the  eagle 
and  with  bombs  and  machine  gun  bullets  for  talons  re¬ 
move  forever  the  lurking  menace  of  world  conquest 
and  aggression. 

These  three  great  forces  which  compose  the  main 
part  of  the  Legions  of  Liberty  can  and  will  be  eventually 
thoroughly  constructed  by  the  faithful  purchase  of 
bonds  and  stamps.  Then  I  shall  be  content  because  by 
my  contribution,  small  though  it  has  been,  I  shall  have 
done  my  part  to  overcome  completely  the  forces  of  the 
Axis. 

Our  way  of  life,  the  democratic  way,  shall  stand  as  a 
beacon  to  guide  men  and  women  of  generations  yet  un¬ 
born  along  the  path  of  fellowship,  truth,  and  love;  and 
posterity  will  look  back  to  us  and  say,  "Yours  was  a 
task  well  done.” 

William  E.  Nicholson,  1942. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


CLASS  OF  41 

Dorothy  McDermott,  Helen  Carpenter,  and  Claire 
Brennan  are  employed  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Ina  Nardicchio  is  employed  as  secretary  at  the  Gear 
and  Tool. 

Norman  Zimbel  is  attending  M.  I.  T. 

Rita  Gallagher  is  working  at  the  Winchester  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Joseph  Lally  is  attending  Art  School  in  Boston. 

Carolyn  Grammer  is  working  at  the  Woburn  Armory. 

Margaret  Walsh  and  Lillian  Bell  are  training  at  the 
Choate  Memorial  Hospital. 

John  Harrington  is  attending  Malden  Business  School. 

Harold  Foster  is  employed  at  the  Reed  Ham  Co., 
Burlington. 

Barbara  Everberg  is  attending  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Ann  DeTeso,  Grace  Craven,  Louise  Callahan,  Doro¬ 
thy  Veno,  and  Madeline  Clark  are  attending  Fisher’s 
Business  School. 

Joseph  Lindmark  is  working  in  the  North  Station. 

Peter  V.  Corea,  Betty  Dickson,  and  Arlene  Trudeau 
are  attending  Boston  University. 

Carl  Sakowick  and  William  Trainor  are  employed  by 
the  Boston  and  Maine. 

Virginia  Ralphs  is  working  in  the  John  Hancock  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Shirley  Fenton  is  working  in  the  Wilcox  Insurance 
Co. 

Lois  Love  is  employed  at  the  Employer’s  Liability 
Insurance  Co. 

Jean  Delorey  is  working  at  Billauer’s  Jewelry  Store. 

David  E.  Kee  is  employed  at  the  Remington  Rand, 
Boston. 

Faith  Sweeney  is  employed  at  Grant’s  Department 
Store,  Woburn. 

William  Cantillion  is  working  at  the  A  &  P. 

Katherine  Kiklis  is  working  at  Newberry’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Woburn. 

Arthur  Fowle  is  on  the  Dean’s  List  at  M.  I.  T. 

Doris  Olson  is  married  to  Malcolm  Thompson. 

Grace  McHugh  is  employed  at  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co. 

Eunice  Haney  is  working  at  Callahan’s. 

Jean  Fisher  is  married  to  Joe  Canniff. 

Marjorie  Dobbins  is  employed  by  the  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Co.  of  Boston. 

Ruth  Garvey  is  working  at  the  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston. 

Edward  Redfern  is  working  at  Callahan’s. 

John  Chase  is  working  in  the  Navy  Yard. 

Thomas  McCauley  is  attending  Malden  Commercial 
School. 

John  McGowan  is  attending  Boston  College. 


Joan  Haggerty,  Phyllis  Donaghey,  and  Rita  Donavan 
are  attending  Katharine  Gibbs  School. 

Jeanette  Costello  is  attending  Fay’s  Secretarial  School. 

Emma  Brooks  is  attending  Simmons  College. 

Peter  Mostika  is  employed  by  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company. 

Francis  Garrity  is  a  mail  carrier  in  Boston. 

James  Begley  and  William  Clewley  are  attending 
Huntington  School. 

Irene  Afonso  and  Mary  Nett  are  employed  by  Cum¬ 
mings,  the  florist. 

Paul  Kenney  is  attending  Boston  College. 

John  Afonso  is  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Gear 
and  Tool. 

Pauline  Hooper  is  attending  Burdett  College. 

Margaret  Lunden  is  employed  by  Lumbermen’s  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Boston. 

Robert  Taylor  is  employed  at  the  Tanners  Bank, 
Woburn. 

Christopher  Clancy  is  employed  in  the  Business  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  Record,  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser. 

Charlotte  Long  is  employed  at  Gorin’s  Department 
Store. 

Ralph  Banwell  is  attending  Tufts  College. 

Jennie  Jemas  is  stenographer  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Herman  Galante  is  employed  by  T.  J.  Noonan  and 
Sons. 

Francis  Hamilton  is  working  at  the  First  National 
Store,  Woburn. 

Phyllis  VanLeer  is  attending  Comptometer  School. 

Rita  Quinn  is  going  to  Higgins  Machine  School.  . 

John  Mullin  is  studying  to  be  a  radio  technician. 

Frances  Grigg  is  a  student  at  Mt.  Ida,  Newton. 

Edward  Murphy  is  working  in  the  Navy  Yard. 

Charles  Murray  is  working  at  the  Massachusetts  Gear 
and  Tool. 

Margaret  McLaughlin  is  attending  Fisher’s  Business 
School. 

Henry  Crampton  is  working  at  Gorin’s  Department 
Store. 

CLASS  OF  ’40 

Jack  Ferullo  is  employed  as  interior  decorator  at 
Kennedy’s. 

Edwin  Crouch  is  employed  at  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company. 

Elizabeth  Keller  is  a  student  at  Hampton  Institute, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 

Eleanor  Danna  is  working  at  Murry  White  Company 
of  Boston. 

Philip  Kiklis  is  a  bookkeeper  at  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany. 

Dawn  Fanjoy  is  employed  by  the  Hancock  Insurance 
Company. 
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Lillian  Carlson  is  employed  by  the  Spray  Engineering 
Company  of  Somerville. 

Helen  Parshely  is  attending  Simmons  College. 

Richard  Cavicchi  is  on  the  Dean’s  list  at  M.  I.  T. 

Sophie  Stolarsky  is  working  in  the  Art  Jewelry  Store, 
Woburn. 

Martha  Hetzel  is  a  secretary  at  the  Regalia  Company. 

William  Brophy  is  employed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  of  Lynn. 

Malcolm  Mclntire  is  a  mail  clerk  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine. 

Arthur  White  is  employed  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

Frank  Baker  is  working  in  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 

William  White  is  working  at  the  Massachusetts  Gear 
and  Tool. 

Freda  Shaw  is  employed  at  the  Watertown  Electric 
Company. 

Evelyn  Fowle  is  working  at  the  Choate  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Harry  Carroll  is  attending  Boston  College. 

Mary  Porter  is  working  at  the  Woburn  Co-operative 
Bank. 

Louise  Bemis  is  attending  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Robert  Batten  is  employed  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston. 

Una  Cooper  is  training  at  the  Choate  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Melvin  Lieberman  is  attending  Boston  University. 

Eleanor  Tasso  is  working  for  the  government  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Warren  Anderson  is  employed  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

BOYS  IN  THE  SERVICE 
Class  of  ’40 

James  Malonson,  Navy. 

Gordon  White,  Marine  Corps. 

William  Hutchinson,  Navy. 

Class  of  ’41 

Neal  Doherty,  Navy. 

Robert  Eason,  Coast  Guard. 

Herbert  Rierdon,  Marine  Corps 

Dan  Berry,  Navy 

Walter  Petruk,  Coast  Guard 

John  Santos,  Navy 


CLASS  OF  39 

Warren  Larson  is  a  welder  in  Trinidad. 

Helen  McKee  is  employed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

John  Ryan  is  working  in  the  Traveler’s  Insurance 
Company  of  Boston. 

Robert  Vary  is  employed  by  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company  of  Everett. 

Freda  Allen  is  a  secretary  in  the  Hendall  Building  of 
Cambridge. 

Margretta  Tobin  is  attending  Burdett  College. 

Virginia  Seminatore  is  a  secretary  in  the  Merrill 
Company  of  Boston. 

William  Callahan  is  employed  at  the  Fells  Plumbing 
Company  of  Winchester. 


EXCHANGES 

The  Radiator — Somerville  High 

We  find  your  short  stories  well  written  and  your 
many  poems  excellent.  We  especially  liked  the  poem, 
"People  Will  Talk,”  by  Samuel  Dodge.  I  do  think 
that  an  additional  amount  of  humor  would  make  your 
paper  more  interesting. 

The  Pioneer — Reading  High 

Your  graduation  issue  is  really  excellent.  I  enjoyed 
the  clever  article  on  "Wishful  Thinking”  or  "A  Page 
from  a  Diary  in  the  Year  2000”  by  Elizabeth  White.  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  originality  in  writing 
the  class  prophecy. 

The  Botolphian — Boston  College  High 

We  find  The  Botolphian  setting  forth  an  excellent 
example  of  literary  taste,  especially  in  its  short  stories. 

We  wish  to  welcome  to  our  exchange  High  News 
edited  by  the  students  of  Moncton  High  School,  Monc¬ 
ton,  New  Brunswick. 

We  also  acknowledge  with  many  thanks: 

The  Imprint 

The  Bates  Student 

The  Vermont  Cynic 

The  Emerson  College  Bulletin 

The  Boston  University  News 

The  Focus — Saugus  High 

The  Clipper — Barnstable  High,  Hyannis 

The  Noddler — East  Boston  High 


GIRLS’  SPORTS 

An  innovation  added  to  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  was  a  bowling  tournament,  in  which 
every  girl  is  required  to  participate.  It  was  conducted 
during  the  regular  "gym"  periods.  Each  one  had  an 
opportunity  to  bowl  three  strings,  thereby  gaining  a 
general  idea  of  the  technique  of  the  game — also  a 
knowledge  of  correct  scoring.  This  practice  should 
have  an  important  carry-over  value  in  later  years. 

The  scores  do  not  run  as  high  as  in  ordinary  bowling, 
as  the  equipment  used  in  the  "gym”  is  necessarily  of  a 
lighter  type.  This  bowling  material  was  purchased 
from  funds  raised  by  the  Girls’  Athletic  Association. 
The  regulation  score  sheets  were  printed  by  the  school 
printing  department.  The  practical  arts  department 
built  six  wooden  standards  which  were  used  to  separate 
the  seven  alleys.  The  complete  set-up  was  a  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  one,  in  which  even  the  most  unathletic  young¬ 
ster  seemed  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  as  they 
play  this  game  strictly  "on  their  own.” 

The  five  highest  scores  are: 


1st — Jeanne  Froberg 

83 

74 

79 

236 

2nd — Mildred  Johnson 

74 

83 

71 

228 

3rd — Dorothy  Humphrey 

67 

83 

74 

224 

4th — Marion  Looney 

76 

71 

73 

220 

5  th — Helen  Paicopolus 

73 

75 

71 

219 

This  sport  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
on  the  program  as  it  does  not  require  the  amount  of 
skill  and  physical  endurance  that  some  of  the  other 
games  demand.  The  highest  scorer  will  receive  a 
sweater  with  an  orange  and  black  letter. 

Mildred  Crouch, 

Athletic  Editor. 


FOOTBALL— 1941 

Our  football  team,  after  an  excellent  season  in  1940, 
suffered  a  let-down  this  season,  winning  one  game  and 
losing  eight.  The  team  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
though,  for  with  a  few  good  breaks  the  record  would 
have  been  much  better.  The  team  as  a  whole  was  very 
light,  but  the  members  made  up  for  that  in  fight  and 
spirit.  Their  opponents  were  usually  much  heavier 
and  beat  our  team  by  sheer  weight.  Nevertheless,  the 
team  showed  some  outstanding  players:  Co-Captain 
"Bobbie”  Roche,  one  of  Woburn’s  greatest  and  prob¬ 


ably  the  best  back  in  the  State;  "Billy”  Burke,  diminu¬ 
tive  and  shifty  half-back;  and  Co-Captain  Paul  Pizzo,  a 
heads-up  guard. 

The  Winchester  game  was  lost  on  an  off-side  penalty 
which  was  called  on  Bobbie  Roche  during  a  94-yard 
run.  This  penalty  was  the  subject  of  much  controversy 
and  could  have  been  called  either  way,  but  it  was  our 
bad  luck  to  have  it  called  against  Woburn.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  scores  of  the  games: 


Saugus  at  Woburn 

13 

0 

Woburn  at  Newton 

0 

14 

Woburn  at  Winthrop 

6 

12 

Woburn  at  Wakefield 

0 

15 

Dedham  at  Woburn 

27 

12 

Melrose  at  Woburn 

19 

0 

Watertown  at  Woburn 

0 

20 

Revere  at  Woburn 

13 

7 

Woburn  at  Winchester 

0 

7 

The  team  was  coached  by  Mr.  Brennan,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Desmond,  Kenneth  Johnson  was  the  senior  mana¬ 
ger,  and  the  junior  managers  were  John  Robertson  and 
William  Flaherty. 


CROSS  COUNTRY— 1941 

Coach  McGovern  again  produced  a  winning  team, 
just  as  he  has  done  year  after  year.  Although  this  year’s 
team  was  not  so  strong  as  those  in  the  past,  it  won  two 
out  of  three  dual  meets  and  finished  third  just  behind 
Melrose  and  Beverly  in  that  order.  Captain  James 
"Soupy”  Campbell  proved  the  team’s  best  and  most 
consistent  runner.  Among  those  who  were  always 
pushing  him  to  the  limit  were:  Frank  Norcross  and 
Robert  Wray.  Incidentally,  Robert  Wray  has  been 
elected  Captain  of  next  year’s  team. 

Coach  McGovern  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  teams  he  has  turned  out  in  both  cross  country 
and  track. 

Schedule  of  games  follows: 

Sept.  25  Woburn,  22 — Winchester  35 
Sept.  30  Woburn  51 — Melrose  22 
Oct.  16  Woburn  33 — Beverly  24 
Oct.  22  League  Meet 

ORDER  OF  FINISH 

Melrose 

Beverly 
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Woburn 

Wakefield 

Winchester 

Oct.  24  Woburn  23 — Saugus  32 
Oct.  28  Woburn  15 — Essex  Aggies  48 


MEMBERS  OF  TEAM 


Frank  Norcross 
Robert  Wray 
Garrett  Cullen 
Peter  Pappas 


James  Campbell  Captain 
Joseph  Tropea,  Manager 

George  Pappas 
William  Nicholson 
William  Froberg 
Alfred  Fowle 
John  McGovern,  Coach 


BASKETBALL— 1941-42 

Our  basketball  team  enjoyed  one  of  its  most  successful 
seasons  in  a  number  of  years.  A  record  of  12  victories 
and  five  defeats  was  compiled  by  this  year’s  outstanding 
team.  The  fifth  loss  was  administered  by  an  exception¬ 
ally  tall  Peabody  team  during  the  Danvers  tournament. 
The  score  was  close,  though,  16  to  18.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Peabody  won  first  place  in  the  Tournament. 

During  the  two  weeks’  absence  of  Paul  Doherty,  Wo¬ 
burn  Fligh’s  only  six-footer  and  ace  scorer,  the  team 
dropped  a  close  contest  to  Watertown  in  an  overtime 
period.  After  this  defeat  the  team  won  all  its  games, 
in  spite  of  the  star’s  absence;  this  was  due  to  its  close 
covering  and  never-say-die  spirit. 

Returning  next  year  are:  Jackie  Doherty,  high-scoring 
forward;  Bobbie  Martin,  who  alternated  at  forward 
and  guard;  and  John  Schenck,  a  guard;  these  with  other 
promising  members  of  the  strong  second  team. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  team  including  a  game 
in  the  Danvers  Tournament. 


Townsend  at  Woburn 

8 

24 

Woburn  at  Burlington 

50 

25 

Woburn  at  Watertown 

23 

25 

Woburn  at  Wakefield 

29 

24 

Winthrop  at  Woburn 

24 

29 

Woburn  at  Melrose 

19 

11 

Watertown  at  Woburn 

22 

17 

Winchester  at  Woburn 

18 

30 

Woburn  at  Winthrop 

32 

27 

Waltham  at  Woburn 

17 

25 

Woburn  at  Reading 

30 

33 

Woburn  at  Winchester 

28 

25 

Wakefield  at  Woburn 

19 

24 

Woburn  at  Waltham 

16 

31 

Alumni  at  Woburn 

15 

22 

Melrose  at  Woburn 

18 

40 

DANVERS  TOURNAMENT 

Peabody  vs.  Woburn 

18 

16 

The  team  was  coached  by  "Bart”  McDonough  and 
"Mike’’  Murray,  and  the  manager  wa$  William  McEle- 
ney  of  the  senior  class. 


BASEBALL— 1942 

Although  the  season  is  still  young,  our  baseball  team 
is,  it  seems,  in  for  a  great  year.  They  have  won  six 
straight  games  thus  far.  The  team  has  good  pitching 
from  three  veterans  led  by  Bobbie  Roche,  along  with 
Frank  McGann  and  Boots  Devaney.  The  rest  of  the 
team  is  veteran  with  fine  fielders  and  exceptional  hit¬ 
ters.  The  members  of  the  squad  are: 


1 — Eugene  (Spot)  Nagle 

inf. 

2— John  (Ziggsie)  Beatty 

inf. 

3 — Robert  (Bobbie)  Martin 

inf. 

4 — James  Maheris 

inf. 

5 — Charles  McEleney 

inf. 

6 — Ralph  (Mike)  Stokes 

c. 

7 — Frank  Stokes 

c. 

8 — Frank  Callahan 

outf. 

9 — Hugh  (Hugga)  Martin 

outf. 

10 — James  (Mud)  Tedesco 

outf. 

1 1 — Robert  Sheerin 

outf. 

12 — John  (Butta)  Abreu 

outf. 

13- — Robert  (Bobbie)  Roche 

p- 

14 — Francis  McGann 

p- 

15 — Joseph  (Boots)  Devaney 

p- 

16 — Wilmont  White 

p- 

17 — William  Flaherty 

utility  inf. 

Woburn  (6)  at  Stoneham  (5) 

In  the  first  game  of  the  season,  with  Boots  Devaney 
pitching,  Woburn  won.  Boots  pitched  a  good  game 
until  the  later  innings  when  he  tired  and  was  relieved  by 
Bobbie  Roche.  Woburn  had  to  come  from  behind  to 
win. 

Woburn  (7)  at  Watertown  (4) 

Bobbie  Roche  pitched  for  Woburn  very  effectively, 
coasting  along  with  Woburn  in  the  lead.  In  this  game 
Bobbie  added  12  strike-outs  to  his  rapidly  rising  total. 
The  team  fielded  and  hit  well  behind  him. 

Woburn  (13)  at  Winthrop  (4) 

Frank  McGann’s  good  pitching  for  Woburn  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  late  stage  of  the  game  when  Roche 
relieved  him.  The  game  was  close  until  the  seventh 
inning  when  Woburn  bunched  their  hits  to  run  wild. 
Two  home  runs,  by  Hugga  Martin  and  Spot  Nagle, 
were  the  feature. 

Woburn  (9),  Alumni  (4) 

Getting  to  Mike  Murray  for  nine  runs  early  in  the 
game,  Roche,  McGann  and  Devaney  coasted  to  an  easy 
victory  over  their  older  rivals.  Errors  led  to  the  Alum¬ 
ni's  downfall.  Ray  Ross,  who  relieved  Mike  Murray, 
held  the  high  school  scoreless.  One  home  run  was  hit 
by  Bobbie  Roche  who  was  the  leading  hitter. 

Melrose  (4)  at  Woburn  (10) 

The  pitching  was  divided  among  Boots  Devaney, 
Frank  McGann,  and  Bobbie  Roche  as  our  team  whipped 
Melrose  for  its  fifth  straight  win.  Although  Woburn 
won  easily,  the  score  would  have  been  much  higher 
but  for  poor  base-running.  At  least  five  runners  were 
cut  down  at  the  plate. 
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Woburn  (7)  at  Wakefield  (1) 

With  Bobbie  Roche  scattering  six  hits,  Woburn 
trounced  Wakefield  easily.  Bob  pitched  steadily,  fan¬ 
ning  nine  men.  Doubles  by  Roche  and  Martin  helped 
to  score  Woburn  seven  runs.  The  team  was  hit  by 
the  war  for  the  first  time;  the  team  had  to  travel  over 
the  bus  lines. 

Wakefield  (2)  at  Woburn  (1) 

Frank  McGann  lost  a  heart-breaker  to  Wakefield  in 
the  12th  inning.  Woburn  scored  first  with  Frank  Mc¬ 
Gann  coming  in  from  third  base  on  a  squeeze  bunt  by 
Jimmy  Maheres.  Wakefield  scored  on  the  same  type 
play  in  the  next  inning.  The  winning  run  came  in  on 
the  first  of  the  twelfth  on  a  bad  infield  throw.  Both 
pitchers,  McGann  of  Woburn  and  O’Neil  of  Wake¬ 
field,  allowed  six  hits  each  over  the  twelve  innings. 
McGann  fanned  fifteen  men  and  O’Neil,  twelve. 


Sports,  since  December  7th,  have  had  their  special 
problems  this  year.  Coach  McGovern  and  Mr.  Bean 
issued  several  calls  for  candidates  for  the  track  team; 
but,  because  of  transportation  difficulties,  and  because  a 
great  number  of  our  boys  are  holding  after-school  jobs 
( many  of  them  defense  jobs ) ,  it  became  obvious  that 
track  would  have  to  be  cancelled  for  the  duration. 

Baseball  has  also  been  hit  by  the  transportation  prob¬ 
lem,  but  Coach  McDonough  is  getting  the  team  over 
the  regular  bus  lines  to  their  out-of-town  games.  This 
difficulty  will  not  affect  the  baseball  team  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected  because  nearly  all  our  re¬ 
maining  games  are  at  home. 

James  Corbett, 

Athletic  Editor. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  NOTES 

'Why  Don't  We  Do  This  More  Often?” — J.  Miliano 
to  J.  Lawler,  getting  out  at  1:30. 

"Don’t  Sit  Under  the  Apple  Tree  With  Anyone  Else 
but  Me" — G.  Haight  to  B.  Odom. 

"Somebody  Else  Is  Taking  My  Place” — B.  Odom-K. 
Brock. 

What  sophomore  sings,  "I  Don’t  Want  to  Walk 
Without  You,  Baby,”  to  Barbara  Odom? 

Who  is  the  little  boy  Elinor  Tarky  went  with  to  the 
senior  play?  Could  it  be  a  certain  boy  from  Lexing¬ 
ton? 

We  see  that  Frank  Stokes  is  on  the  baseball  team 
and  pretty  good  for  a  beginner. 

Why  is  Frank  McCall  a  dreamer  since  that  dance  in 
Winchester? 

Who  is  the  Medford  boy  who  interests  C.  Nichol¬ 
son? 

Why  does  Mary  Marshall  go  into  the  A  &  P  every 
day? 

R.  Shannon,  when  asked  what  kind  of  a  circle  was 
on  the  geometry  board,  replied,  "A  sound  circle.” 

Why  is  M.  Marshall  so  interested  in  seeing  a  certain 
boy  in  room  16?  Or  is  she? 

Why  is  P.  McClure  so  sleepy  in  class? 

Why  is  E.  Shannon  so  interested  in  her  French  since 
something  new  has  been  added  from  Providence? 

What  magnetic  powers  has  P.  McClure  over  two 
boys  in  111C2? 

Who  is  the  average  Henry  Aldrich  of  the  sophomore 
class?  Could  it  be  T.  Kean  of  Home  Room  17? 

What  would  happen  if  Natalie  were  a  Butcher  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Taylor? 

If  Andy  were  a  Butler  instead  of  a  Porter? 

If  Gilbert  were  Love  instead  of  Haight? 

If  Wilmont  were  Black  instead  of  White? 

If  Lorraine  were  a  Room  instead  of  a  Hall? 

If  Jean  were  a  Yell’em  instead  of  a  Holleran. 

Why  does  B.  A.  like  a  certain  study  period  on  Wed¬ 
nesday? 

What  will  P.  C.  do  when  a  certain  senior  whose  first 
name  is  Jimmie  graduates? 

What  is  the  big  attraction  down  Winchester  that 
makes  C.  R.  walk  that  way  all  the  time? 

Who  does  Violet  Miller  call  "handsome”? 

Why  is  it  that  Phylis  Butler  blushes  whenever  you 
ask  her  why  she  is  learning  to  be  a  good  cook? 

Marion  Miller  is  quite  interested  in  the  Strand 
Theatre.  Is  it  the  pictures  or  could  it  be  something 
else? 

It’s  a  shame  that  somebody  doesn’t  fix  J.  A.’s  bi¬ 
cycle  basket  for  her  because  it  seems  as  though  it’s  al¬ 


ways  breaking  and  her  homework  papers  blow  away. 

What’s  the  blonde  boy’s  name  from  Winchester 
whom  J.  Sheeran  has  been  seen  with?  We  hear  he 
formerly  worked  in  the  Winchester  First  National. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE 

Why  does  Claire  Menchin  do  all  her  homework? 

When  will  Dorothy  Humphry  stop  scowling  in 
physiology? 

How  do  Julia  Highgas  and  Claire  Menchin  manage 
to  ooze  so  much  personality  and  smartness? 

How  does  D.  Chaulk  manage  to  do  all  her  tests  in  a 
flash? 

Where  does  J.  Angley  get  all  those  sly  winks? 

SOPHOMORE  SNAPSHOTS 

There  can’t  be  anything  sillier  than  a  group  of  sopho¬ 
mores  sailing  down  the  corridor  and  trying  to  appear  as 
sophisticated  and  suave  as  our  illustrious  seniors. 

And  those  squeaky  sandals  the  girls  go  paddling 
about  in — ugh  ( although  we  must  admit  they're  better 
than  dirty  saddle  shoes). 

Why  do  sophomores  duck  their  ice  creams  when  they 
see  a  junior  or  a  senior  coming  toward  them? 

SONG  SNATCHES 

The  Toy  Soldiers — Traffic  officers. 

You  and  I — In  the  1:30  room. 

I’ll  Be  Back  in  a  Flash — At  3:10. 

Lazybones — Gazing  out  of  the  window. 

I’ll  Never  Forget — That  A. 

I’ll  Never  Let  a  Day  Pass  By — Without  a  slip. 

I  Guess  I’ll  Have  to  Dream  the  Rest — 3  D’s  and  an  E. 

Romeo  Smith  and  Juliet  Jones — "Butter”  Abreau  and 
Angelina  Verras. 

This  Is  No  Laughing  Matter — All  E’s. 

Thank  Your  Lucky  Stars  and  Stripes — I  made  it. 

Two  In  Love — A.  V.  and  Stenography. 

Birth  of  the  Blues — When  Pop  sees  the  report  card. 

What  Word  is  Sweeter  Than  Sweetheart? — Vacation. 

Yes,  Indeed — Another  pink  card. 

Everything  I  Love- — All  A’s. 

Sometimes — No  l:30’s. 

We  Did  It  Before — Passed. 

Accidentally  On  Purpose — Doing  homework. 

Blues  in  the  Night— Before  exams. 

Happy  in  Love — M.  S.  with  her  studies 

Having  a  Lonely  Time — In  the  3:10  room. 

How  Long  Did  I  Dream? — No  slips. 
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What  would  happen  if: 

M.  Myott  and  Barbara  Berquist  came  to  school  one 
full  week? 

J.  Anderson  didn't  have  an  excuse  for  not  doing 
homework? 

M.  Miller  couldn’t  go  to  the  show  so  often? 

Julia  Highgas  wasn't  seen  in  a  gorgeous  maroon  con¬ 
vertible  coupe  at  least  once  a  week? 

Dorothy  Chaulk  didn't  do  her  homework? 

Walter  Scally  didn't  get  pink  slips? 

G.  Walsh  didn’t  like  Stoneham? 

John  Swymer  did  his  homework? 

M.  Treachis  didn’t  like  to  sing? 

Pat  Clack  didn’t  talk  about  Ronny? 

Jessie  Stokes  didn't  like  Amherst? 

Robert  Hammond  didn’t  wink  at  the  girls? 

Elinor  O’Doherty  didn’t  go  to  Acton? 

Anna  DeLuca  didn’t  go  to  Stoneham? 

Anna  DiNardo  got  a  1:30? 

Robert  Gray  wouldn’t  talk? 

Walter  Delvental  and  Robert  Gray  didn’t  know  the 
answers  in  history? 

Frances  O  Donnel  did  his  homework? 

Margaret  Connor  didn’t  get  all  A’s? 

Irene  Hilchey  got  along  with  Robert  Wray? 
Lawrence  Crowley  was  in  school  every  day? 

Eileen  Donegan  was  ever  absent? 

Robert  Wray  didn’t  take  Jacqueline  Barry’s  books  at 
recess? 

Dorothy  Gonsalves,  Florence  Fresenga,  and  Helen 
Gillis  didn’t  go  together  at  recess? 

Jacqueline  Barry,  Jean  Abbot,  and  Margaret  Connor 
didn't  have  lunch  together? 

J.  Rooney  and  W.  Scalley  didn’t  get  l:30’s? 

R.  Olson  didn’t  know  the  answer? 

M.  Tenney  didn’t  have  something  to  do  nights? 

J.  Stokes  wasn’t  that  way  about  Amherst? 

P.  Clark  stopped  talking  about  Ronnie? 

R.  Hammond  didn’t  blush  when  a  certain  girl  was 
around? 

R.  Salvati  furnished  his  own  pen  and  paper? 

Peg  and  Cal  stopped  arguing? 

Why  does  Helen  Smith  like  Wednesday,  the  fifth 
period?  Does  she  have  a  study  with  a  certain  senior? 
What  would  the  pink  slips  do  without  James  Rooney? 
What  cute  blonde  sophomore  is  it  that  Robert  Ham¬ 
mond  has  his  eye  on?  Could  it  be  V.  M.? 

James  Rooney  seems  to  like  a  certain  section  of 
Stoneham. 


Barbara  Stanwyck 
Rita  Hayworth  .  . 
Ginger  Rogers  .  . 
Veronica  Lake  .  .  . 
Jimmy  Stewart  .  . 
Victor  Mature  .  . 

Bob  Hope . 

Gene  Tierney  .  . 
Charles  Boyer  .  .  . 
Reginald  Garner  . 
Marie  Wilson  .  .  , 
Loretta  Young  .  . 

Alice  Faye . 

June  Lang  . 

Hedy  Lamarr  .  .  . 
Ann  Sothern  .  .  . 
Claire  Trevor  .  .  . 
Joan  Bennett  .  .  .  . 
Diane  Lewis 
Pat  Dane . 


...  B.  Colitas 
.  .  .  M.  Tenney 
....  R.  Olson 
.  .  .  .  J.  O’Brien 
.  .  .  .  R.  Salvati 
R.  Hammond 
.  .  .  J.  Swymer 
....  J.  Stokes 
.  .  T.  Finnegan 
.  .  .  .  H.  Nelson 
.  .  .  .  H.  Smith 
J.  Hendrickson 
.  .  E.  Sabitella 
....  I.  Young 

. L.  Pepe 

.  E.  Pandolph 

. B.  Perry 

. L.  Shea 

.  .  .  J.  Cagnina 
.  .  .  P.  Martin 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

"Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas” — History  exam. 

"Dear  Mom” — Please  sign  my  pink  card. 

"Somebody  Else  is  Taking  My  Place” — Beg  to  Louise. 
"Faithful  Forever”  (to  whom?) — V.  Donaghey. 

"I  Remember  You” — That  3:10. 

"I  Don’t  Want  to  Walk  Without  You” — Dan  N.  to 
Pat  D. 

"Blues  in  the  Night” — After  receiving  a  pink  card. 

"I  Don’t  Worry  ’Cause  It  Makes  No  Difference,  Now” — 
Martha  C. 


For  a  lesson  on  "How  not  to  touch  the  bases” — a  hit 
story  with  Bob  Martin  report  to  the  high  school  field 
every  afternoon.  Free! 

What’ll  Theresa  do  now  that  the  basketball  season  is 
over?  ? 

Who  did  E.  H.  meet  at  the  Northeastern  convention 
and  what  became  of  it?  He  was  nice,  wasn’t  he,  Lib?  ? 

Where  did  Virginia  get  the  inspiration  for  that  poem? 
Could  it  be  the  Army  Air  Corps  or  the  Marines?  Or 
the  senior  boy  in  room  14? 

Does  Jackie  D.  still  go  to  Winchester? 

Why  does  Alice  M.  go  to  Danvers?  Could  it  be 
that  she  has  an  interest  in  St.  John’s? 


MOVIE  STARS 

Bette  Davis . 

Arthur  Lake . 

Deanna  Durbin . 

Ann  Sheridan . 

Henry  Aldrich . 

Betty  Grable . 


.  W.  Oxford 
.  .  J.  Rooney 
.  M.  Treachis 
.  .  .  P.  Clark 
.  .  W.  Scalley 
E.  O’Doherty 


I  am  tall,  dark,  and  handsome;  blondes  preferred.  My 
initials  are  R.  "MIKE”  W. 

Has  anyone  seen  "Flats”  Flaherty  with  Louise  Dick¬ 
son?  The  Munroe  twins  can’t  get  gas  any  more. 

Does  anyone  think  that  Ruth  O'Doherty  will  make  it? 
She  walks  so  slowly. 

Has  anyone  seen  Clifton  Munroe  and  his  big  horn? 
Ask  Frank  Norcross  to  recite  the  auxiliary  verbs. 
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It  has  been  rumored  that  B.  Martin  studied  his  geom¬ 
etry  homework  "one  night.”  More  propaganda! 

IIC  1  received  the  surprise  of  the  year  when  R.  Saw¬ 
yer  recited  geometry  one  Friday,  and  made  not  even  one 
mistake. 

J.  Devaney  has  shifted  his  viewpoint  about  schools 
lately.  We  ll  see  at  the  Junior  Prom. 

J.  Black  seems  to  enjoy  going  down  to  the  southern 
section  of  Woburn.  Is  it  the  searchlights? 

Ask  Mary  McGarry  how  she  made  out  at  the  Guild 
dance. 

We’ve  decided  that  E.  Henchey  had  better  not  go  to 
any  more  of  those  conventions  at  Northeastern.  The 
correspondence  is  too  heavy  to  handle. 

Loretta  McLaughlin  thinks  she’s  been  very  rude  to  an 
out-of-school  boy.  We’ve  told  her  now  is  the  time  to 
pardon  herself.  Opportunity  is  beckoning.  Go  ahead, 
Loretta. 

If  M.  Larson  eats  many  more  "Milky  Ways”  he’ll  be 
seeing  stars. 

Shirley  B.  is  the  traveling  secretary  for  the  Junior 
Technical  division.  She  lends  all  the  fellows  pens,  pen¬ 
cils,  etc. 

If  you  are  wondering  why  a  few  trees  are  missing 
from  Winn  Street,  consult  Alice  M.  She  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  her  driver’s  license. 

Ruth  F.  does  quite  a  lot  of  shopping  in  Winchester’s 
First  National.  Could  the  attraction  be  the  fruit  counter? 

C.  Munroe  is  heard  singing  "Miss  You.”  Could  it 
be  R.  I.,  or  Barbara  that  he  misses? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  everyone  pronounced 
Jimmy  Pavao’s  name  correctly? 

Have  you  ever  read  any  of  Billie  B.’s  letters  from 
her  "Skybo”?  If  not,  you’re  missing  something. 

We  wish  Edity  K.  would  speak  up  in  French,  and 
Frank  N.  would  calm  down  when  talking.  We’d  like 
to  know  what  they’re  saying. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Munroe  brothers  are  losing  their 
game  of  monopoly?  (’S’matter,  boys?  Can’t  you  get 
gas  for  the  "boat”?) 

Wanted:  Body  guard  as  protection  from  the  girls; 
also,  a  bag  of  brains.  Apply  to  R.  Sawyer. 


LOOKING  INTO  THE  FUTURE 

Bob  B. — Idol  of  millions  of  housewives,  with  his 
radio  program,  "How  to  Keep  Your  Husband,”  or  "Just 
Look  at  Me.” 

F.  Farrey — Extra  for  horror  movies.  His  business  is 
playing  the  part  of  a  man  so  frightened  that  his  hair 
stands  on  end. 

C.  Butts — Another  Robert  Frost. 

"Putter”  Kenney — A  singer.  He’s  always  crooning 
to  the  girls. 

Mike  W. — A  shipfitter,  for  he  repairs  his  own  shoes. 

M.  Larson — Banker.  He  charges  only  small  interest 
on  five-cent  loans. 


For  information  concerning  movies  in  Stoneham  re¬ 
fer  to  Alice  McDonough. 

Theresa  Clougherty  is  never  without  her  escort  whom 
she  refers  to  as  John. 

Why  is  Marjorie  Bradley  interested  in  historic  places 
of  North  Woburn — His  initials  are  A.  J.  D. 

Although  Jeanne  Fenton  is  not  a  book  reader  it  is 
often  noted  that  she  visits  the  North  Woburn  library 
every  night. 

Pat  Connors  is  interested  in  the  South  End  section  of 
Woburn — could  it  be  J.  D.? 

Georgina  Brogna  wants  to  know  who  will  fix  her  up 
with  "Mac”  from  East  Woburn.  His  first  name  is  "Joe.” 

Milton  L.  has  become  quite  popular.  Why?  Could 
it  be  that  he  has  a  new  convertible,  a  tank  full  of  gas 
and  four  new  tires?  ?  ?  ? 

Bob  Boyle  was  late  for  algebra  one  Wednesday? 
Why? 

Students!  If  you  wish  to  rhumba,  conga,  or  just 
dance,  see  "Bob-Arthur-Murray-Sheeran.”  Reasonable 
prices. 

Ask  Alan  Hodges  what  incident  occurred  during  the 
night  of  a  special  dance  held  at  Winchester. 

What  put  out  the  fire  between  Martha  and  Bill  B.? 

Why  does  Betty  C.  "follow  the  sea”?  Could  it  be 
the  coast  guard? 

M.  McGowan  always  seems  to  get  A’s.  Wonder 
how  she  does  it. 

Wonder  if  Lorraine  and  Jean  still  visit  Winchester. 

Has  the  flame  sprung  up  again  between  Mary  McG. 
and  Jackie  R.?  ? 

What  happened  to  the  girl  M.  Everberg  took  on  the 
band  outing  last  year?  ? 

What  certain  boy  in  Room  21  has  "Biffy”  written 
all  over  his  books? — could  be  C.  M. 

Who  is  the  cute  senior  Patsy  Connors  is  interested  in? 

Why  is  "Ducky”  A.  Ryan’s  favorite  expression? 

What  junior  boy  has  L.  Farrell  her  eye  on?  Could 
it  be  J.  J.  B.  ?  The  feeling  is  mutual. 

Ruth  D.  blushes  easily.  Why,  Ruth? 
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Who  is  this  certain  Vince  on  all  of  N.  C.’s  books? 

P.  Quinno  receives  a  lot  of  mail  from  the  Army. 
Why  is  M.  Crawford  always  so  quiet? 

A  lot  of  junior  girls  are  going  to  miss  the  senior  class. 
Is  Marie  C.  still  interested  in  C.  M.? 

Does  S.  Bach’s  face  turn  red  when  she  sees  Bob? 

F.  Farrey  has  a  senior  girl  on  the  brain.  Is  it  Marie? 


FOLLOWING  THE  FOOTSTEPS 


Lou  Gehrig . 

Hank  Lusetti . 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers 

Lana  Gale . 

Bob  Hope . 

Mickey  Rooney 

Bobbie  Roche . 

Convertible  Kids  .  . 
Prof  Xzlokastines?  . 

Superman . 

Sam  Snead  . 


.  .  Jim  Maheras 
.  .  Jack  Doherty 
....  Pat  Leahy 
Natalie  Petersen 
.  .  Bill  Flaherty 
.  .  .  Mike  Winn 
.  Dickie  Roche 
.  Munroe  boys 
.  .  .  Bob  Lawler 
.  Eugene  Moore 
Putter  Kenney 


What  is  S.  Torris  going  to  do  when  they  ration  lu¬ 
brication  oil?  Will  his  hair  look  as  slick  and  shiny 
as  ever? 


SEEING  STARS 

Veronica  Lake . Edith  Kenney 

Boris  Karloff . Mike  Winn 

Bob  Hope . "Flats”  Flaherty 

Lana  Turner . Natalie  Petersen 

Yahoodi . ? 

Robert  Taylor . Milton  Larson 

Shirley  Temple . Betty  Shannon 

Joe  E.  Brown . "Bennie”  O’Doherty 

Oliver  Hardy .  Eugene  Moore 

Pmochio — Bill  Harvey.  What  would  happen  if  Bill 
Harvey  didn’t  get  all  his  algebra  problems  right? 


SONGS 

"Blue  Evening” — Gasless  night. 

"  'Tain  t  No  Good” — Arguing  for  an  X  Ration  Card. 
"My  Merry  Oldsmobile” — Is  up  on  blocks  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 

"Jersey  Bounce” — My  old  flivver. 

"So  Long  for  a  While” — Summer  vacation. 

"We  Did  It  Before” — Three-tens. 


We  have  a  Monroe  but  no  Doctrine. 
We  have  a  Bach  but  no  Beethoven. 
We  have  a  Winn  but  no  Lose. 

We  have  a  Tobin  but  no  Mayor. 

We  have  a  Bowe  but  no  Ribbon. 

We  have  a  Moore  but  no  Less. 

We  have  a  Ring  but  no  Finger. 

We  have  a  Costello  but  no  Abbott. 
We  have  a  Brazil  and  lots  of  nuts. 


Our  Dream  Girl  Would  Have — 

Hair  like  Edith  Kenney. 

Eyes  like  Mary  Strozzi. 

Nose  like  Shirley  Bach. 

Smile  like  Shirley  Sevrens  (when  you  see  it). 
Personality  like  Pat  Leahy. 

And  be  a  scholar  like  Helen  Shannon. 


COMIC  STRIP  OF  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 


Tam  Torrice . 

A1  Curren . 

Bernadine  Flaherty  . 

Jerry  Stokes . 

Russell  Spencer  .  .  .  . 

Eric  Svenson . 

Mary  O’Brien  . 

Leonard  Carpenter  . 

Alice  Brine . 

Marguerite  Buckman 


. Available 

. Li’l  Abner 

. Sadie  Hawkins 

. Daisy  Mae 

. Hairless  Joe 

....  Lonesome  Polecat 
....  Mammy  Yokum 

. Pappy  Yokum 

. Jenny  Dare 

Lois  Lane  (Superman) 


FUTURE  OF  43 

Arthur  Tebbets . Opera  singer 

Marguerite  Buckman . Air  hostess 

Jimmy  West  .  Journalist 

Paul  Sawyer . Florist 

Sammy  Torris . Meat  man 

Gertrude  McIntosh .  Bookkeeper 

John  Stygles . Manager  of  grocery  store 

Barbara  Lenfest . Secretary 

Robert  Winn . President  of  a  bank 

William  Flaherty . President 

Mary  Strozzi  .  Airline  hostess 

Margaret  Ryan . Dress  designer 

Shirley  Sevrens  .  Singing  teacher 


PERSONALITIES 

Mary  Hrenchuck — a  loyal  friend  and  dresses  well.  Has 
a  good  time  wherever  she  goes. 

William  Kee — handsome,  medium  height,  and  is  the 
life  of  the  party. 

Edith  Osburne — a  grand  girl,  full  of  fun,  and  mixes  in 
with  everyone. 

Arthur  Tebbets — with  a  voice  like  his,  he’ll  certainly 
succeed  in  opera  singing. 

Barbara  Lenfest — one  of  the  finest  girls  in  the  junior 
class.  A  true  blonde  and  very  studious. 

Marguerite  Buckman — a  typical  American  girl  with  a 
kind  word  for  all.  Everyone  likes  her,  especially 
Johnny. 
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Edith  Carlson — the  "Veronica  Lake”  of  Senior  High. 
Very  peppy. 

Ruth  O’Doherty — very  quiet  and  well  mannered.  Al¬ 
ways  neat  and  friendly. 

Millicent  Basset — makes  a  wonderful  friend,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  possess  a  wide  vocabulary. 

Marjorie  Chaulk — a  quiet  but  sociable  girl. 

Norma  Fagner — easy  to  get  along  with.  Beautiful  hair 
and  eyes. 

Jean  Larson — very  tall,  friendly,  and  has  the  cutest 
dimples. 

Doris  Hill — most  popular  in  IIB1. 

Clara  Kayser — has  very  stylish  clothes. 

Philip  Hawley — always  has  his  work  done  perfect.  Very 
bashful  when  it  comes  to  girls. 


NICKNAMES 


Flats . William  Flaherty 

Mickey . Robert  Winn 

Pete . Natalie  Petersen 

Wimpy  .  Bernard  O’Doherty 

Teddie . Edward  Bowe 

Fordham .  Mary  Strozzi 

Corky . Richard  Roche 

Putter . Lawrence  Kenney 

Pinky  . Eugene  Moore 


SENIOR  NOTES 

We  hear  that  Hugh  Martin  didn’t  receive  his  nick¬ 
name  "Hugger”  from  his  teammates. 

William  Fallon  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  other 
girls  since  Agnes  came  into  his  life. 

"Hugger”  Martin  is  commonly  known  as  the  poet 
satire  of  IC1. 

Fannie  Brown  couldn’t  be  bothered  with  high  school 
boys  after  she  came  in  contact  with  M.  I.  T. 

Roses  are  red, 

Violets  are  blue 
They  ration  sugar. 

They  should  ration  you. 

Pat  Deehan  is  very  popular  lately! 

Why  do  Mary  and  Claire  like  Reading  and  Arlington 
so  much? 

Rita  Dwyer  and  a  certain  boy  from  Exeter  have  be¬ 
come  quite  friendly.  What’s  the  trouble,  Rita?  Have 
Woburn  boys  lost  their  glamour? 


What  senior  girl  likes  roller-skating  on  Monday 
night  because  a  certain  East  Woburn  boy  is  always  there? 
Speak  up,  Irene.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Why  does  Gerry  go  to  the  show  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  Winchester?  Of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  Billy, 
would  it? 

What  is  the  attraction  on  Cross  Street  for  D.  G.? 
It  wouldn’t  be  Lenny,  would  it?  Or  does  she  really  go 
to  work  that  way? 

Is  Colby  Little  always  as  somber  as  he  appears  in 
class?  That  isn’t  the  version  our  agents  report. 

Howie  Hassan  is  quite  the  ladies’  man.  Tell  us 
how  you  do  it,  Howie. 


Louis  App — An  easy  going  young  fellow,  well  liked 
but  always  looks  tired. 

James  Donahue- — Smiling  boy.  He  has  sense,  which 
helps  him  settle  many  misunderstandings.  He 
walks  erect,  and  is  admired  by  all. 

Norman  Larson — Friendly,  winning  smile,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  sport. 

James  Dobbins — Well  liked,  but  absent  quite  frequent¬ 
ly- 

Howard  Hassan — A  short  little  boy  who  always  has 
plenty  to  talk  about. 

Colby  Little — Very  tall  and  slim.  Everyone’s  friend. 

Mary  Gilday — Friendly  and  very  quiet  most  of  the  time. 

Joseph  Franzese — A  nice  little  boy. 

Salvatore  Labriola — Tall,  dark,  and  nice-looking.  Al¬ 
ways  smiling. 

James  Doyle — The  best  there  is.  Makes  friends  easily, 
and  a  good  sport. 

Frank  Callahan — Well  known  senior,  and  a  friend  of 
every  student.  He  has  a  smile  for  any  comment. 

Daniel  Cullivan — A  friend  in  a  million,  one  to  depend 
on  when  you  need  your  homework. 

Esther  Varoutsou — A  small  girl,  nice  and  friendly. 

Thomas  Kearns — Very  quiet,  always  seems  to  know  the 
answers. 

Charles  Croft — -The  "Honey”  of  our  class,  a  smart  sen¬ 
ior. 

Virginia  Harron — Neat,  clean,  and  friendly  at  all  times. 
Popular  among  school  friends. 

Jessie  Fitchett — "A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed”  is 
sufficient  to  say  about  her. 

Geraldine  Garvey — Absent  quite  a  bit,  but  always  has 
an  answer  when  questioned  by  the  teachers. 

Dorothy  Garvey — Swell  sport,  very  pleasant,  always 
ready  for  a  good  laugh. 

James  Campbell — The  best  kind  of  a  chum,  always 
willing  to  help  out,  and  always  ready  for  a  good 
laugh. 
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Evelyn  Dulong — Quiet,  a  perfect  friend. 

Helen  Rideout — A  good  friend  to  everyone,  very  pretty 
and  has  a  winning  personality. 

James  Tedesco — A  very  smart  and  well  mannered  boy. 
Quiet  with  a  capital  Q. 

Helen  Morse — Pleasing  personality,  friendly  with  every 
one. 

Elinor  Tobin — Most  likely  to  succeed  in  anything  she 
attempts. 

Rita  O'Donnell — Nice  personality,  very  pleasing  and 
easy  to  get  along  with. 

Elvira  Galante — Very  quiet  and  well-liked. 

June  Ross — Considerate  and  wonderfully  generous  to 
her  friends. 

Jeanne  Doherty — Tall,  blonde,  inclined  to  be  bashful, 
very  nice  personality,  nice  looking. 

Filomena  Louise — Small,  dark-haired,  a  pleasant  per¬ 
sonality,  and  a  nice  smile.  A  very  friendly  girl 
with  dignity  which  distinguishes  her. 

Constance  Hatson — A  girl  with  rare  wit,  fine  personal¬ 
ity  and  an  excellent  brain. 

Joanne  Skinner — Tall,  blonde,  very  attractive.  An  hon¬ 
or  member  of  our  class  all  through  high  school. 

Patricia  Deehan — Dark-haired,  nice  to  look  at,  dresses 
well  and  a  charming  personality. 

John  Martini — A  hard-working  lad,  an  excellent  mu¬ 
sician,  and  a  kind  friend. 

Betty  Grammar — Small,  dark-haired  with  laughing  blue 
eyes,  a  grand  personality  and  a  friend  to  all. 

Robert  Halliday — Tall,  bashful,  good  ’ole  Bob,  a  like¬ 
able  fellow. 

Armond  Marshio — One  of  our  football  players  all 
through  high  school. 

Geraldine  Stokes — Small,  blonde,  very  attractive  with 
nice  brown  eyes.  She  always  has  a  smile  for 
everyone. 


HELP  WANTED 

Need  your  brain  relined?  Apply  to  Francis  Mc- 
Gann,  specialist  in  grey  matter. 

Chinese  puzzle  for  sale  cheap — Preferably  to  some¬ 
one  bright  enough  to  figure  out  what  happened  after 
the  senior  play. 

Wanted — A  boy  noticeably  lacking  in  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  fixing  people  up.  A  great  novelty  and  a  welcome 
change. 

Wanted — An  answer  to  William  Fallon’s  secret.  What 
has  he  got  that  gets  them? 

Wanted — A  satisfactory  substitute  for  sugar,  honey — 

Wanted — A  substitute  for  Mai  Greenleaf. 

Needed  urgently — A  cure  for  Aggie’s  love  affairs. 
Ask  William  Fallon — he’s  looking. 


Bye-Bye  Blues — Graduation  Night — Yea  Man. 

The  Thought  of  You — Same  as  above. 

Time  on  My  Hands — After  June  16. 

All  Alone  and  Lonely — Those  who  fail  to  graduate. 
Not  Mine — A  diploma. 

Ask  E.  Matson  what  happened  after  the  senior  play. 

Sights  around  these  hallowed  halls:  "Ziggsie”  Beatty 
sleep-walking  from  room  to  room. 

Where  was  Eleanor  Nason  on  Wednesday,  May  6! 

Where  were  Pat  Deehan  and  -  on  Friday, 

May  8? 

1C  HAS 

Betty  Shea  who  makes  hay. 

I 

\  >*. 
Eleanor  who’s  not  a  mason. 

Is  that  a  haircut  A1  Ring  has? 

FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS 

J.  Beatty — "Ha,  Ha,  I  don’t  know  the  answer  to  that 

question.” 

C.  Bates — "Yes.” 

K.  O'Doherty — "But,  I  was  sick  last  night.” 

P.  Cassanos — "Well!  A-hem-a!  That’s  quite  right.” 

R.  McDonald — "But,  there’s  no  rule  saying  you  can’t 
take  off  your  coat.” 


Bobby  Roche  ought  to  give  up  trying  to  make  a 
Romeo  out  of  Frank  McGann. 

Why  was  "Zig”  Beatty  so  quiet  in  a  certain  room 
when  a  cute  little  girl,  whom  he  wasn’t  supposed  to 
know,  sat  beside  him? 

Why  doesn’t  Bob  Roche  write  his  own  love  letters? 
Ray  may  try  to  cut  in,  Bob! 

What  was  Francis  McGann  doing  on  the  night  of 
April  22,  1942? 

Who  did  a  certain  baseball  player  ride  home  with 
after  the  Winthrop  game? 

Why  do  James  Corbett  and  Paul  Conlon  walk  to 
Chelsea  every  Wednesday  evening? 

What  happened  to  B.  Martin  every  Monday  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March? 

Where  did  Kay  McHugh  spend  most  of  her  nights 
around  Easter-time? 

What  does  Phyllis  Weymouth  walk  to  Reading  for  on 
Sundays? 

Why  is  it  R.  Quinn  doesn’t  like  chemistry  experi¬ 
ments? 

When  is  C.  Atwood  going  to  learn  about  comma 
faults? 

G.  McGann  is  a  quiet  little  girl  but  she  gets  "A"  in 
English. 
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M.  Reardon  is  always  reading  her  old  love  letters, 
thinking  of  old  times. 

C.  Bates  will  either  be  a  French  teacher  or  on  a  de¬ 
bating  team. 

North  Woburn  had  better  look  for  H.  Boyd  and  his 
gun  powder  formulas. 

Roger  Brown  is  going  to  do  a  lot  of  bicycle  riding  to 
Winchester  now  that  gas  is  rationed. 

A.  Ring  has  decided  to  settle  down  if  its  okay  with 
R.  F. 

D.  Wilcox  is  going  to  find  it  hard  bicycling  to  Bel¬ 
mont. 

Ray  McDonald  claims  the  school  needs  new  rules. 

"Red”  Slack  is  doing  pretty  well  for  himself  in  that 
new  roadster. 


WORDS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED 

R.  Roche — "Nobody  had  to  point  you  out  to  me, 
Cookie!” 

A.  Ring — "Er-hem,  I  don’t  know.” 

K.  O'Doherty — "What  do  you  want?  Somebody  to 
pick  you  up  with  a  pair  of  tweezers?” 

G.  Slack — "But,  I  have  to  work  today.” 

P.  Cassanos — "Oh,  yes!” 

W.  Froberg — "I  know  it,  but  I  can’t  say  it.” 


J.  Beatty — "Well-er-oh-hum,  I  don’t  think  I  can  do 

that  one.” 

C.  Bates — "But  it  says  in  the  book  that,  etc.” 

R.  McDonald — "What  did  I  get  the  3:10  for?” 

K.  Whittemore — ”1  did  everyone  but  that  one.” 

W.  Nicholson — "I  did  the  wrong  assignment.” 

C.  McGuerty — "You  can  do  that  two  ways,  can’t  you?” 


FUTURE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  CLASS 


Norman  Larson  .  "Bachelor” 

Salvatore  Labriola . Still  in  school 

Frank  Callahan  .  Subbing  for  Clark  Gable 

James  Campbell . Professor  of  agriculture 

Daniel  Cullivan . Interior  decorator 

Charles  Croft . Owner  of  Central  Hardware 

Cyril  Oxford  .  Massachusetts  Senator 

James  Donahue . Comedian  in  the  movies 

James  Doyle . Still  a  quiet  little  fellow 

William  Fagner . Glamour  boy 

Geraldine  Garvey . "A  divorcee” 

Mary  Gilday . "Army  Hostess” 

Joseph  Franzese . Janitor  at  high  school 

Colby  Little . In  the  Royal  Air  Force 

Leo  Dorrington . Buck  private  in  U.  S.  Army 

Louis  App .  Still  school  sleeping 

Judy  Harron . "One  of  the  Famous  Giggly  Girls” 


Contributed  by  the  American  Society  of  Magazine  Cartoonists. 
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What  can  ^ 
do  to  help? 

*  Thumb-twiddling  is  out,  but  definitely!  And  you  can  sock-knit  and  U.S.O.  in  ★  ★ 
your  spare  time.  But  if  you  are  really  keen  to  help  keep  things  rolling  .  .  . 
prepare  yourself  for  a  job.  That’s  truly  stars-and-stripes! 

Uncle  Sam  and  the  Busy  B’s  (Big  Business)  will  need  trained  minds  and 
hands  for  quite  a  while  to  come.  And  smart  girls,  “making  haste  slowly,”  are 
taking  time  to  obtain  the  best  business  training  they  can  find. 

Many  1942  graduates  are  choosing  Fisher  School  for  their  career-preparation. 

This  thorough  secretarial  training,  built  around  individual  abilities  and  inter¬ 
ests,  gives  you  what  it  takes  to  get  and  hold  a  permanent,  well-paid  position. 
One-Year  Intensive  and  Two-Year  Comprehensive  courses  emphasize  back¬ 
ground-building  as  well  as  mastery  of  technical  skills.  More  than  1500  calls 
for  Fisher  graduates  last  year!  Call  or  write  for  catalog. 
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SOMERVILLE,  374  BROADWAY  ( Convenient  to  all  transportation  lines ) 


THE  FISHER  SCHOOLS 
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Buy 

United  States 
War  Savings 
Bonds 


WOBURN 

MAT  I  ON  AL  BANK 

WOBURN,  M  ASS  . 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


►  «  >-«»<  ’«■»<  "«■»<  M 


WOBURN 

COOPERATIVE 

BANK 


Officers 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 

Vice  President 
JOHN  H.  BATES 

T  reasurer 

REDMOND  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 
HIRAM  E.  WEST 


Directors 


John  H.  Bates  Edward  N 

Leonard  B.  Buchanan  Arthur  H. 
Peter  A.  Caulfield  Michael  H. 

Frank  W.  Greydon  Edward  M 

William  F.  Greydon  Joseph  H. 
Robert  Johnson  Herman  P. 

William  H.  Keleher  William  A 

Redmond  E.  Walsh 


.  Leighton 
Linscott 
McCarron 
.  Neilson 
Parker 
Peterson 
.  Prior 


PRATT’S  DRUG 
STORE 

J.  W.  Pratt,  Proprietor 

Central  Square  Main  Street 

Dealer  in  a  Drug  Store 
A  Reputable  Business 


Compliments  of 

L.  J.  MURPHY 

Your  Druggist 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Phone  Woburn  1492 


LAWRENCE 

WHOLESALE 

DRUG 

COMPANY 


Lawrence, 

Massachusetts 


BILLAUER’S 

Watch  Experience  is  Your  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Square  Deal  Jeweler 

327  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

EASY  BUDGET  PAYMENT 


AKESON  FUEL  CO., 
INC. 

Coal  Oil  Coke 

235  Salem  Street 
WOBURN.  MASS. 


We  Serve 

Tabbut's 
Dairy  Milk 

TURNER  CENTRE 

From  Our  Otvn 

ICE  CREAM 

Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN 

m  our 

WOBURN 

Cafeteria 

Call  Woburn  0528 

T.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Prop. 

Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 

THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854 

It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  Its  Depositors 
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Assets  Over  $9,000,000 


Compliments 

of 

WOBURN  AUTO 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

More  Than  Just  an 
Auto  Store 

489  MAIN  STREET 
Tel.  1270 


SIMEONE’S 

DELICATESSEN 


Central  Square 


671  MAIN  STREET 


HARRY'S 
SHOE  REPAIR 

Hat  Cleaning  Properly 
Done 

Pleasing  You  Means  My  Success 
480  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


TWO  LITTLE 
TAILORS 

J.  PRINCIPATO,  Prop. 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 

LADIES’  AND  GENTS' 
CUSTOM  MADE  CLOTHES 

Cold  Storage 

468J/2  MAIN  STREET 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone  Woburn  2060 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


C.  W.  SANBORN 

Groceries  and 
Cold  Meats 

675  MAIN  STREET 

Tel.  Wob.  0450 
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PURCHASE 

UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS 
AT  YOUR  BANK  OR 
POST  OFFICE 


j  Tanners  National  Bank  in  Woburn 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Compliments 

of 

WOBURN 
HARDWARE  & 
PLUMBING 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating,  Paints 
and 

Electrical 

Supplies 

502-508  MAIN  STREET 


MAKE-UP  WORK  i 

in  All  | 

High  School  Subjects  - 

Summer 

Preparatory  School  j 

July  6  to  August  14  j 

Individual  Instruction  in  j 

Difficult  Subjects  j 

Morning  Classes  I 

Experienced  High  School  Teachers 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  ] 

$35,  One  Subject 
$60,  Two  Subjects 
Send  for  Circular 

THE  j 

FISHER  SCHOOL  j 

374  Broadway  Winter  Hill 
SOMerset  1800 


S.  B.  GODDARD 
&  SON  CO. 


15  PLEASANT  STREET 


Woburn,  Mass. 


Insurance 
All  Kinds 


Radio  Service — Home  and  Auto 

WOBURN  RADIO 
AND  MUSIC 

502  Main  Street  Woburn 

Radio  and  Phonograph 
Sales  and  Service 


Records 


Musical  Accessories 


Sheet  Music 


Phonographs  and  Amplifiers  Rented 
For  Parties  and  Dances 


Kenney  and  McMurray 
Delicatessen 

Everything  for  a  WEENIE  ROAST 
Birdseye  Frosted  Foods 


487  Main  Street 


Tel.  0313 


Walter  H.  Wilcox,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

Offices:  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 


We  Want  Your  Friendship 
We  Should  Like  to  Have  Your  Insurance 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and  nobody 
helped  us  along. 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself,  and 
good  things  all  went  to  the  strong. 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and  nobody 
thought  about  me. 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life,  what 
a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we  have 
made  and  the  things  which  in  common  we 
share ; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves,  but 
because  of  the  people  who  care ; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on  that 
all  life’s  splendor  depends ; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added  up, 
is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Compliments  j 

I 

j 

Dr.  Albert  Altavesta  1 

i 

i 


READ  &  WHITE 

MEN'S  and 
XWMEN'S 

FORMAL 
CLOTHES 
RENTER 

FUR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

" QUALITY  ALWAYS" 

111  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
W00LW0RTH  BLDG.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


DURWARD  MARKET 

Groceries  and 
Provisions 

450  MAIN  STREET 
James  Murray,  Prop. 
Tels.  0027,  0028 


WYNNE’S 
DEPT.  STORE 

314  Main  Street 
WOBURN.  MASS. 
Phone  Woburn  0270 


NEIPRIS  CLOTHING 
COMPANY 

We  Specialize  in 

Students  Clothing 

Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
474  Main  Street  Woburn 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 

Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 

Warner  Bros.  Woburn 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY.  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 

We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 

Patronize  Your  Home  Town  Theatre 


Compliments  of 

JACK’S  VARIETY 
STORE 


Satisfaction  Arises  When 
We  Meet  the  Demands 
of  Our  Customers 


READY  TO  SERVE  ALL 
OUR  PATRONS 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 
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EDUCATION  AND  DEFENSE  UNITED 

FOR  VICTORY 


Suffolk  University 


gives  ambitious  men  and  women  college  and  professional  training 
while  employed  in  Defense.  Do  your  bit  for  Uncle  Sam  every  day  in 
office  or  factory.  But  why  not  use  your  free  time  to  better  prepare 
yourself  to  serve  your  country  in  the  days  of  victory  ahead? 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions — Part-time  program 

if  desired 


Colleges 

Liberal  Arts  -  Journalism  -  Business  Administration 

Day  or  Evening  courses  for  A.B.;  B.S.  in  J.;  or  B.S.  in  B.A. 
degree.  Special  Pre-legal  course  meeting  requirements  for  entrance 
to  Law  School,  entitling  one  to  Associate  in  Arts  certificate. 
Entrance  requirement:  15  acceptable  units  or  equivalent. 

Law  School 

Day  or  Evening  courses  for  LL.B.  degree.  Entrance  require¬ 
ment:  60  semester  hours  of  academic  work. 

Graduate  School  of  Law 

2-yr.  Evening  course  for  LL.M.  degree.  For  LL.B.  graduates 
only. 

SUMMER  SESSION 
July  6-August  14,  1942 

FALL  SEMESTER  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 
BEGINS— September  21,  1942 

Call,  write  or  phone  CAP.  0555  for  catalog. 


SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  REGISTRAR 

BEACON  HILL 


Derne  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  HANCOCK  PRESS — TEL.  1165,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


